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CONSEQUENCES. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuar II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Here we are. Nice, aint it,” said the old 
woman, chuckling, as she observed that May 
shrank from entering, when she flung open the 
door. “But it won’t hurt you to see how poor 
folks live. We shouldn’t be proud, you know. 
Don’t your ma tell you that?” 

“Yes’m,” replied May, stepping over the 
threshold very reluctantly, though really in the 
aspect of the apartment there was nothing cither 
very striking or very alarming. It was dark, 
smoke begrimed, scantily furnished, and, as 
might have been expected from the appearance 
of its owner, far from tidy, but that was the 
worst that could be said of it. 

The only occupant was a boy, who sat with 
his feet on the hearth of the rusty old stove, and 
his head on his hands. He raised his head as 
May entered, but dropped it again with an air 
of indifference. 

“Now we’ll see what’s in the basket,” said the 
old woman, taking it from May’s hand, and rais- 
ing the napkin. “Jelly—currant, I guess,” she 
said, holding the tumbler up to the light, and 
then depositing it.in her own closet, instead of 
putting it back in the basket. ‘Sponge cake,” 
putting it on the shelf with the jelly, “and—O, 
my stars, here’s wine.” 

‘Don’t open it,” cried May; “give me back 
my things. I must go—indeed I must go.” 

But the old woman had already drawn the 
cork, and was smelling at the bottle, and as May 
spoke, she drank the contents to the last drop, 
without so much as stopping to take breath. 

“Ah, that’s refreshing! Grandma Hatch don’t 
often get wine to drink! Now for the fine gen- 
tleman’s present. A bill—a two-dollar bill. I 
wish it was bigger, but two dollars aint to be 
despised,”’ and she thrust the bill in her pocket. 

“Give it back to me. You’ve no right to it, 
and you’re a bad woman to plague me so. Give 
me the bill, and you may have all the rest.” 

‘ve got ’em how,” said the old woman, 
laughing. 

“Give it to me,” said May; “it’s Dea. Gran- 
ger’s, and he’ll think I stole it.”’ 

“To be sure he will. They’ll all think so— 
stole the bill and ate the goodies; that’s what 
they’ll think.” 

“O how can you be so cruel!”’ said May, near- 
ly beside herself. 

“Look here, now. I don’t want to be cruel. 
I'm disposed to let you off easy. What’ll you 
gi’e me for it?” 

“Any thing, any thing,” said May. 

“Gi’ me that pretty gold thing on your neck 
and you may have it.” 

May thought that the boy, who had hitherto 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on, 
ow shook his head, but she was not sure, and 
if he did, it was a thousand times better to part 
With the locket, which was her own, than to be 
thought a thief; so she unclasped the slender 
gold chain, and put it in the old woman’s 
hands, who immediately dropped it in her pock- 
et and said, “Now you may go, and welcome.” 

“Give me the bill; you said you would,” said 
May, imploringly. 

“Did you really think I would, you little fool? 
Well, I won’t, and the sooner you’re gone the 
better.” 

“Then I'll tell every body how you've treated 
me, and they’Il send the sheriff and put you in 
jail,” said May, sobbing. 

Seizing May by the arm, the old woman drew 
her across the room, and opening a door, point- 
ed down cellar. 

“What do you see?” she asked. 

its dark,” said May, fearfully. 

Yes, but it’s daylight to what it is in the ash- 

Mole, where I put naughty children. Are you 

afeared of ghosts?” 

“No. I don’t believe in any such thing,” said 


enough of it.” + 





“Do you believe in rats?” whispered the old 
woman. 

May shuddered. 

“You do,I see. Well, if you don’t promise 
never to tell any body what’s happened, you 
shall go down there and stay till you’ye had 


May looked round, hoping that the boy, whose 
face seemed strangely familiar, might help her, 
but he had slipped out. 

“Well?” said the old woman, making a mo- 
tion to put her down stairs. 

“I promise,” said the child, terrified and des- 
perate. 

“Go, then,” said the woman, throwing open 
the house door, and without waiting for a sec- 
ond bidding, May ran out into the now darken- 
ing woods. 

May ran on and on, filled with the one desire 
to escape from the old woman as fast as possi- 
ble, but when, from sheer exhaustion, she was 
compelled to stop, other thoughts came crowd- 
ing upon her mind. 

She was alone, in a strange part of the woods, 
so far from home that darkness was sure to 


she could find the right path, of which she was 
doubtful, and she felt the nameless terror natu- 
ral to a child of her age under such circum- 
stances. 

But, worse than all the rest, was that terrible 
promise never to tell what had befallen her, and 
the good deacon would think she had stolen his 
money, and all the little boys and girls would 
point at her as a thief, and perhaps refuse ever 
to play with her any more. And how should 
she account to her mother for the loss of her 
chain and locket, and the basket, and for the 
fact that she had not been to Mrs. Carmichael’s 
at all? 

“OQ, why did I promise?” cried the miserable 
child; “it would have been better to go down in 
the dark hole with the rats—they would have 
found me some time, and then they would know 
I was honest.” 

That she could by any possibility break her 
promise never once occurred to the simple-heart- 
ed child, which may seem strange to some, 
though it should not seem so, for a lie is a lie, 
and truth is truth always. To me it is more re- 
markable that wicked old Mrs. Hatch should 
have trusted her as she did; she who scouted 
every thing good, who railed at religion and its 
professors, and called virtue, hypocrisy—she to 
believe in the kingdom of heaven which dwells 
in the heart of a little child. 

As May leaned against a tree, forlorn, weary 
and wretched, she was startled by a rustling 
among the underbrush. She would have fled 





May, stoutly, 
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overtake her long before she reached it, even if 


—the same she had noticed at the old woman’s 
hut. 

“You needn’t be scaret,” said he. “I come 
down here 0’ purpose to help you. Didn’t you 
never see me afore?” 

“I saw you up there, to-night,” said May. 
‘‘Afore that?” said the boy. #3 

“You look as though I’d seen you some- 
where,” said May, “but I can’t tell where.” 
“Don’t you remember Sandy—the boy that 
tumbled over the bars and spilt his blackber- 
ries?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said May. “TI wonderI didn’t 
know you.” 

“Tis queer,” said the boy, “I knowed you the 
minute you came in the door. I see what gran- 
ny’s game was well enough, but it wouldn’t ha’ 
done no good for me to speak out, She’d ha’ 
jest chucked me down cellar, and that would ha’ 
been the end on’t. Didn’t you see me shake my 
head at you?” 

“Yes, I thought so, but I wasn’t sure what it 
meant.” 

“It meant that it was all a sell, her offering to 
give you the money for the thing on your neck, 
But never you mind; you shall have ’em all 
back again—all but the victuals and drink.” 

- ‘Will she give ’em to you?” asked May. 

“I gness not,” answered the boy, laughing; 
“but there’s more ways than one o’ doing 
things, and I’m glad of a chance to doyoua 
good turn. I haint forgot how kind you spoke 
to me that day, and how you give me the 
money, and wanted to tie up my wrist with your 
little handkercher. Now you’d better be going, 
because it’ll be dark soon.” 

“Tf you'll just tell me how to find the right 
path,” said May 

“Why, I'm going with you all the way. Did 
you think I’d leave you out here alone?” 

The children walked on, but May was so silent 
that her young protector wondered what was the 
matter. 

“T guess you’re tired,”’ said he, at length. 

“Not very,” said May. “At least, I don’t care 
for that; but 1 was thinking’”—— here she 
stopped, and Sandy had not courage to ask her 
to finish the sentence. 

“Sandy,” she said, after a while. 

“Yes,” said the boy. 

“TI wish I hadn’t promised.” 

“Promised what?” 

“OQ, Lremember; it was after you went out. I 
promised your grandma not to tell any thing; 

and what will they think of me?” 

“Tf that’s all, you needn’t worry,” said Sandy, 
“for I'll tell your folks all about it myself. I 
didn’t make no promise.” 

“Dear Sandy, how good vou are!” cried May. 


< 


the worst boy that ever lived. She hates the 
sight of me, ’most; I s’pose she’d kill me if it 
wasn’t for the money Iearn. There, now we’re 
out of the woods. Can you see your house?” 


“Yes, that low house with a piazza in front is 
ours.” 


They reached it in a few minutes, and found 
Mrs. Perkins at the door, watching for her 
daughter. 

“Why, May, what made you so late?” she 
asked. 

“QO, mother!” was all the reply May could 
make, aud springing to her arms, she burst into 
tears, quite overcome with the remembrance of 
all she had passed through. 

Then Sandy stepped forward, and in a very 
straightforward manner told her story so far as 
he knew it, and when he had finished, May had 
recovered herself sufficiently to be able to relate 
the remainder. 

“Now come in and eat your supper, and let’s 
think no more of our troubles to-night,’’ said 
Mrs. Perkins, wisely judging that her little girl 
had had as much excitement as was good for 
her. 

“Mother, mustn’t Sandy come too?” said 
May, sceing that her young friend hung back. 
“Certainly; I meant to include him in the in- 
vitation,” said her mother, and gently drew him 
into the parlor. 

Hungry as Sandy was, he could hardly eat, 
he was so abashed by his novel surroundings; 
observing which, Mrs. Perkins insisted that he 
should fill his pockets with eatables before he 


started honiz, and I rather think the owls and 


bats which saw him at his supper in the woods, 
observed no difficulty in disposing of what she 
had given him. 

Sandy rather expected to receive a flogging 
when he reached home, but was only ordered to 
bed without his supper, which, under the cireum- 
stances, was not a severe punishment. 

He did not go to sleep, however, but lay pon- 
dering how he should get possession of May’s 
property. Through a broken panel he could see 
all that took place in the next room, and by- 
and-by he saw Mrs. Hatch go to the cupboard, 
take down an old coffee-pot, and pour tlie con- 
tents, which seemed to be small pieces of money, 
on the table. For some time she busied herself 
counting these over, and then drew from her 
pocket the locket and the bill. Wrapping them 
in a piece of newspaper, she put them, with the 
rest‘of her treasures, into the coffee-pot, set it 
again in the cupboard, and soon after, went to 
bed. 

Still Sandy lay awake, and when he knew by 
her breathing that she was asleep, he crept cau- 
tiously out, with the intention of possessing 
himself of the stolen articles; but at the first 
creaking of the door, Mrs. Hatch was wide 
awake again. 

“What's that? Who’s there?” she cried. “Is 
it you, Sandy ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, don’t disturb me again, or you’ll wish 
you’d never been born.” 

Poor Sandy had wished that so many times, 
that it did not seem to him a very terrific threat, 
and did not hinder him from repeating his at- 
tempt twice or three times during the night, but 
with no better success, and concluding that Mrs. 
Hatch must sleep with one eye open, he finally 
gave it up, and fell asleep himself. 

His first thought, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, was the same which had been his last the 
night before, but the day was stormy, and Mrs. 
Hatch was afflicted with what she called a “spell 
of the rheumatiz,” and never once left the 
house. No, not for that day or a week after- 
wards, but at length Sandy was rejoiced to see 
her wrap herself in her tattered cloak, and take 
a basket on her arm, and her staff in her hand, 
for he knew that this signified a beeging excur- 
sion. He took good care to conceal his joy, 
however, maintaining his usual appearance of 
sullen indifference. 








again, but was imniediately confronted by a boy 





‘Do you really think so? Granny says lam 





“Mind you get the wood sawed and housed 
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afore I come back; if you don’t it’ll be the wuss 
for ye,” said Mrs. Hatch, shaking her staff at 
him by way of emphasis. 

Sandy made no reply, as indeed none was ex- 
pected, but no sooner had she shut the door, 
than he executed a most extraordinary caper, 
thus showing that although the vivacity of 
youth had been repressed by cruelty and hard- 
ship, it had not been extinguished. 

His next proceeding was to lock “the door and 
take the coffee-pot from its hiding place in the 
cupboard. 

“O, what @ heap of money!” he said to him- 
self, as he lifted the cover, and a wild temptation 
beset him to seize the whole, run away with it, 
and leave the old hut, his grandmother and this 
dismal life behind him forever. 

Why not? 

Verily the benighted boy could not have an- 
swered that question in words, but all at once 
the innocent face of May Perkins rose up before 
him, and he felt that somehow she would not ap- 
prove of it. He knew nothing of conscience, at 
least by that name—little of the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, and a few months ago 
would have yiclded to the temptation without 
any compunctions, but a new influence had 
come into his life, powerful, though undefined, 
and taking only the locket and the bill, still 
wrapped in the piece of newspaper, he replaced 
the old coffee-pot, with the rest of its contents 
untouched. 

As speedily as a pair of very nimble feet could 
carry him, he was at the house of Mrs. Perkins, 
where he found May on the piazza, romping with 
a Newfoundland dog. 

Putting the little package in her hand, he 
said,— 

“Twas afeared you'd think I didn’t mean to 
come, I’ve been so long.” 

“O,1I knew you’d come,” said May; “and I 
thank you a thousand times. Mother, here’s 
that nice little boy with the things.” 

Mrs. Perkins came to the door, and speaking 
a kind word to Sandy, told May she would her- 
self take the bill to Dea. Granger, as she wished 
to have a little talk with him. 

The result of the interview was that the dea- 
con, who was a very benevolent man, immedi- 
atcly interested himself in Sandy’s case, and 
called on Mrs. Hatch for the sake of making in- 
quiries concerning him. 

From her he learned that he was not her 
grandson, or in any way related to her, but an 
orphan whom she took, as she said, from chari- 
ty, but in reality, as you and I know, fora 
drudge. <A sufficient inducement being offered, 
she gave him up to the deacon, who took him to 
his heart and home, thus not only turning the 
whole current of Sandy’s life from evil to good, 
bnt indirectly influencing all with whom he 
came in contact. 

Who would have thought that consequences 
such as these would flow from the kind act of 
one little child to another, on a summer after- 
noon? But as I said before, we never see the 
end of any thing in this world. 

———————~oe__—__———_ 
DROLL RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


The Scotch and the Spaniards have hitherto 
divided the credit of possessing the largest store 
of proverbial wisdom; but were the literature of 
Russia more widely known she might prove a 
formidable rival either to the land of oatmeal or 
to that of oranges, We give a few specimens, 
which, on account of their pointed terseness, 
their quaint, homely vigor, and dry, Sancho 
Panza satire, scarcely need the aid of rhyme to 
recommend them. They are, indeed, more fully 
than words can express, the faithful mirror of 
the shrewd, simple, dogged, humorous Russian 
mind, ever veiling its natural keenness under a 
mask of habitual and impenctrable stolidity : 

“Every fox praises his own tail.”’ 

“Go after two wolves and you will not even 
catch one.” 

“A good beginning is half the work.’”’ 

“Trust in God, but do not stumble yourself.” 

“With God, even across the sea; without Him, 
not even to the threshold.” 

“Without cheating, no trading.” 

“Money is not God, but shows great mercy.” 

“The deeper you hide any thing, the sooner 
you find it.” 

“If God don’t forsake us, the pigs will not take 
us.” 

“A debt is adorned by payment.” 

“Roguery is the last of trades.’”’ 

“Never take a crooked path while you can see 
@ straight one.” 

“Fear not the threats of the great, but rather 
the tears of the poor.” 

_ “Send a pig to dinner and he will put his feet 
on the table.” 

, “Disease comes in by hundred weights and 
foes out by ounces.”’ 





“Every little frog is great in his own bog.” 
“Be praised not for your ancestors, but for 


your virtues.” 
—+or—___—_ 


NOT READY. 


An aged man, with heavy load, 

Had travelled far upon the road; 

His form was bent, his limbs were sore; 

A bundle huge of sticks he bore, 

Lamenting loudly, he at last 

His load upon the und did cast. 

He called for Death, though Death he feared, 
And stood appalled when Death anpese. 
“What do you want?” grim Death inquired; 
He answered, ‘All that I desired; 

To raise my load I try in vain; 

Pray help me take it up again.” 
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THE GOLDEN STAR. 
CuaprTer II. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders, 

The second morning of our term was no less 
propitious than the first had been. 

Whien the school was called to order, every 
chair was occupied, and a more intelligent look- 
ing, blithesome collection of young people could 
not be found. 

Even our grave Professor rubbed his thin 
hands gleefully together, and prophesied good 
results for the future, as well as good times 
coming. 

You may believe we had no doubts on the lat- 
ter point ourselves. We had picnicked among 
the wild flowers, and been upon excursions, and 
boated too often to be in doubt as to what was 
to be, now that the birds, and buds, and sum- 
mer days were so close upon us. 

But there was some one beside the Professor 
upon the platform—an elderly man, with a head 
jutting out into all manner of angles, and with 
a bald spot upon the crown. Evidently he was 
sorely perplexed what disposition to make of 
his large hands and feet. He crossed them one 
way and another, until the morning hymn was 
announced, when he seemed to forget himself 
and his limbs; once or twice a queer, grum, 
sawing sound came from his lips, as if he would 
like to sing bass, but it made Ned Tryst snicker 
so, that he gave it up, and contented himself 
with beating out the time with one foot and the 
forefinger of his right hand. 

The Professor invited the stranger to lead the 
devotional exercises, but he shook his head and 
remained with his long fingers’ spread over his 
{face, until she prayer was concluded. ~ 

Then he was introduced to us in an elabo- 
rate way, and we were given to understand that 
he was not only a gentleman, but a Christian, 
and a learned man, whose visit was a great sat- 
isfaction to the Professor and an honor to us. 
The gentleman, he said, was Mr. Moss, and it 
was to his beneficence that we were indebted for 
Mossville Academy, which was named after its 
generous patron. 

Somebody on the boy’s side gave a signal for 
applauding, and three cheers were given with a 
will, all the school rising, and the girls flutter- 
ing their handkerchiefs, and smiling at him 
with all their might. 

For a moment it was an open question wheth- 
er Mr. Moss would cry or laugh. His features 
grew almost irresistibly comical in his effort to 
look dignified. Finally, he did both, and wiped 
away a tear, while he smiled with his lips, and, 
after a little, found breath to say that that mo- 
ment was one of the happiest of his life. 

The Professor’s daughter tripped forward to 
present a bouquet in behalf of the pupils of 
Mossville Academy; and after some more com- 
pliments Mr. Moss regained his composure, and 
talked to us in a pleasant, social way, telling us 
how he had been a poor boy, and had learned to 
read by spelling out the words before the fire 
when he was fourteen years old. 

The struggles of his poverty-stricken youth 
had inspired him with a desire to give an acad- 
emy to his native place; and, as he had no fam- 
ily or near relatives, he had adopted all boys 
and all girls who intended to be earnest men 
and virtuous women. 

Then we applauded again, and Miss Mondram 
clapped her hands, and such a spatting as we 
made! ‘ 

By this time we were all delighted with our 
visitor, as he evidently perceived, for he spoke 
quite fluently and pleasantly, and told us how 
proud he was of us, and of the report our kind 
teachers had given him of our proficiency in les- 
sons. 

He had travelled almost all over the world, he 
said, and that was why his legs were so long and 
his feet were so large. He was more at home in 
the open air, with a knapsack on his back, than 
in school-rooms. He had returned from his trav- 
els after five years of absence, and as he should 
spend the summer in town, it had occurred to 
him that it would be a favorable opportunity to 
establish a select library and muscum, such as 





would be beneficial as well as interesting to the 
young. 

Again Mr. Moss was applauded, for when was 
there ever a school-boy or girl who could get 
enough of books? 

The library could be arranged with a little as- 
sistance, he went on to say; but it would be 
otherwise with the minerals. He had consulted 
with the Professor, and it had been decided 
that the whole school should be invited to unite 
once a week in exploring the hills and fields for 
such varieties of minerals and plants as could 
be found in that vicinity. Upon these occa- 
sions, he said, he would talk to us of what he 
had seen in his travels, and the Professor would 
examine us in botany. 

He had some very rare specimens of coins, 
lava, minerals and petrifactions, which he should 
take pleasure in depositir z in the care of the 
Professor at once. He had also some unusually 
large nuggets of gold and silver, taken from the 
gold diggings in California, which he would al- 
low the students to examine, being satisfied that 
every one present would be as careful of them 
as he was himself. Some of them were of great 
value—one, especially, could not be replaced for 
five hundred dollars. 

By this time things began to look very inter- 
esting, and we were all on the qui vive when Mr. 
Moss asked if there was any student present who 
thought he could spare the time from his studies 
to assist him in making out an order for the 
books. 

Horace Arlington, the one with the moustache, 
you remember, immediately arose and stepped 
toward the platform. Ned Tryst followed, the 
latter looking askance at the girls, with plenty 
of grimaces and shrugs. 

“They would all be willing, I am sure, but 
they are bashful,” the Professor said, with a 
smile. “Come forward promptly, boys.” 

Upon this all sprang to their feet, and a voice 
was heard,— 

“Full measure, Mr. Moss, but unassorted.”’ 

“It is no time for fun now, boys,” cried Mr. 
Moss. “If you promise, you must not fail to 
fulfil.” 

“No, sir.”” Cries of “no!” “no!” “no!” 

“Do you have Wednesday afternoon for rec- 
reation? Are the students at liberty then?’ 
asked Mr. Moss, of the Professor. 

“No; but they have all day Saturday.” 

Here there was a groan from the boys, Ned 
(Tryst’s voice being quite audible. . . 

The Professor frowned and called the school 
to order. 

“Then I will meet you at one o’clock at this 
school-room, on Saturday, and we will arrange 
our summer’s programme. 

“And now I have only a word more to say, 
and that is worth listening to. I have a reward 
of merit which I propose to place in the hands 
of your Principal, to be bestowed upon the schol- 
ar that shall prove most worthy of it; aud I 
shall myself be present at the examination to 
see you receive it from him. 

“Please understand me. When I speak of ex- 
cellence I mean something more than lessons. 
You must excel in moral and social qualities, 
you must be actuated by right motives, and be 
polite and kind in your deportment. 

“IT have known young people who were mod- 
els at school, who were yet rough and uncouth 
at home. They were respectful to strangers, 
but among their friends and classmates, ruffians! 
Now, if you are boors anywhere, let it not be 
among your friends. 

“Give me your attention, boys! Here is a star. 
It is of solid gold. It has been in the hands of 
Napoleon I. It was fastened to the neck of a 
soldicr by his own fingers, during that awful 
passage of the Alps. I found that soldier’s son 
sick unto death, and ministered to him. In an 
humble chalet under the shadow of Mont Blanc, 
he gave me this star with his dying blessing. I 
will keep the blessing, which I value more than 
the gold, and I will give you the star.” 

“Such a clapping and stamping as there was 
then no pen could describe. The Professor tried 
his utmost to stop it, but he was obliged to give 
it up. 

“That sounds good, boys,” Mr. Moss said, 
when he could be heard. “It sounds as if you had 
some life in you, and that you means to try for 
the prize.”’ 

“Are not the young ladies to have a chance?” 
asked a female voice, that did not seem to be 
Miss Mondram’s, at all, it was so soft and low. 

“Most certainly. But I am afraid if we let the 
girls in on equal terms, the boys will stand a 
poor chance, for it is more natural for ladies to 
be well-behaved, moral and kind than for beys,” 
answered Mr. Moss, gallantly. 

“But they are supposed to be inferior in intel- 
lect, which will make it even,” returned Miss 
Mondram, slyly. 

“Ilow is that, Professor?’ asked Mr. Moss, 








with a confused smile. “You ought to under. 
stand that subject better than I.” 

“We make no distinctions in the tasks we re. 
quire of girls or boys. As a general thing they 
carry along more studies at a time than our boys 
do.” 

“Ah?’ returncd Mr. Moss, with another 
glance at Miss Mondram, “would that indicate 
that girls had less active intellects than the 
boys?” ; 

“Never mind comparisons, just now, Mr. Mos3 
We will give them a chance to decide the matter 
for themselves next examination day,”’ answered 
the Professor, smiling. 

It was astonishing how lively and young Mr, 
Moss was getting. He looked fifteen years 
younger than when we first saw him. He said 
he could almost fancy he was a boy again. 

It always makes people look ¢harming to do a 
good action. There isn’t a rouge in the world 
so becoming as the glow of pleasure that comes 
from the performance of a worthy act. 

We were all allowed to examine the golden 
star, which was more valuable than we thought 
it to be. Upon one side was the profile of Na- 
poleon, which the soldier had assured his son 
was an excellent likeness of the Emperor. On 
the reverse was his monogram. 

We were quite awe-stricken, to hold in our 
hands any thing thet had ever belonged to that 
wonderful man; and I am sure we all mentally 
resolved at least to try to be worthy of it. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 
WHISTLING JIMMY. 


A little flag-house, having been removed from 
its old place, was set up in the street of a New 
England town, with the idea that some boy or 
old woman might like to sell apples or newspa- 
pers in its shelter. But the people were nota 
little surprised, one morning, to see a stove pipe 
issuing out of the little window, and belching 
forth its dense smoke as independently as if it 
were one of the fancy chimneys on the best house 
in town. 

In the course of the morning the new house- 
holder was seen bustling in and out of his man- 
sion. He was whistling merrily, with his hat 
on one side of his head, and was clothed ina 
sort of blue jean, much the worse for wear and 
washing. New patches, dark as the ocean’s 
blue, covered old rents, and contrasted strongly 
with the faded garments, and showed very prom- 
inent stitches, which looked as if made with a 
sail needle and twine. 

What he was about, even the boys who usual- 
ly knew every thing couldn’t tell, nor yet where 
he stowed away the things he carried into that 
box of a house, from a hand-cart in which he 
had brought them. 

They asked him many questions, and he re 
plied very pleasantly to them all; and yet they 
had not learned at dinner time where he had 
come from, nor what he was doing. But when 
the afternoon school was out they solved the 
mystery, for a board over the door of “the box” 
bore these rude words: 


MENS sHo£s & BoYs 
REPARED HERE 


J. HERRICK 


A new shoemaker, or rather a cobbler, had ap- 
peared. And, aside from the charm which al- 
ways attaches to the “‘new broom,” there was & 
burning curiosity among the boys to see the es 
tablishment within. So, all of a sudden, half 
the boys’ shoes in town gave out. One wanted 
a heel, another a tap, and a third must, “for 
economy’s sake,’’ undergo half-soleing. 

Old Jimmy was charmed and encouraged in 
his new location, before sundown, by having 
more work on hand than ke could possibly do 
in a week! 

Some of the boys had tried to enter the shop; 
but Jimmy was firm in refusing admittance. 

“The box,” he said, “air not ’alf big enough 
for me and my affects, and once I begins to hen- 
tertain company, I'll ’ave to sit out in the rain 
myself. Hi’ll always ’ave a box or two outside 
for friends, but you can’t get more than one cat 
in askin! Hi can hinterest boys, although I 
wears a wig and has but three teeth left, for hi’ve 
been to the Heast in my day, with the King’s 
men; but not likin’ the climate, I came off peace 
able, lettin’ no one know it, and the ship I came 
in was so crowded I couldn’t get a passage save 
in the old, (hold) packed in behind ’emp and 
ides!” ‘ 

“I guess you deserted!” exclaimed ene of old 
Jimmy’s patrons. 

“Deserted? Odear no! I just came off with- 
out taking the trouble to desert, say nothing of 
the meanness, for a loyal son of Briton!” he re 


plied, with a knowing wink. “I tell ye, I’ve see. 
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jn my day, and hi’ve seen the Rajah, and the 
Grand Mogul, and Mahomet, and” —— 

“Whew!” cried one of the boys, “‘you’re going 
alittle too far now. Mahomet’s been dead hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“Stop a bit, lad!’’ cried Jimmy, settling his wig 
straight on his head. “It’s good manners in my 
country, never to hinterrupt a body as is telling 
athing. I was just going to say that hi’d seen 
Mahomet’s church, the mosque of Homar, when 
yeclipped me off afore I got the words hout of my 
mouth! I tells fine tales of the seas and of hoth- 
erlands, and Ican whistle two tunes at once, 
and himitate all kinds of fureign birds and 
beasts, and sing in "Indoo and ’Ottentot, and 
gypsy tongues. Ye’ll get a treat of this sort for 
every shoe ye bring to be mended, lads. I must 
live, ye know, either by cobbling or whistling!” 

Whoever else after that complained of scarci- 
ty of work or hard times in Berkley, Jimmy Her- 
rick didn’t; but he whistled, and worked, and 
ate the picnic feasts with which the admiring 
boys supplied him from their unconscious moth- 
ers’ pantries; this by day! By night he curled 
upon his bench with a pillow and two blankets, 
and slept free from a care of the motrow. 

The boys were soon fully impressed with the 
feling that Jimmy Herrick was a great hero. 
Bat they were puzzled to know how a man who 
said he had stood by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, 
and heard his words, “England expects every 
man this day to do his duty;’’ who declared that 
he had faced the cannon in nine ficrce battles, 
and had fled from an Eastern prison by cutting 
his way through the savage guard—how such a 
hero could settle down quietly in a country town 
as a cobbler! 

They had asked Jimmy many times, the first 
year he was in Berkley, to tell them of his home 
in England; but he seemed very shy of that 
part of his history, and always changed the sub- 
ject to the “Heast,” and his warlike career 
there. But the second winter he was with them 
being avery severe one, Jimmy took a heavy 
cold, ceased to whistle, and “took to his bench,’”’ 
curled up with rheumatism. 

He had about fifty dollars, and that was all 
that stood between him and the poor-house. 
Poor Jimmy! his pleasant mirth was all gone 
now; and when the boys went in to make his 
fireand to carry him food, he always cried like 
a baby. 

But at last he had a call which made him 
laugh, and even whistle, while his poor shoulders 
were racked with pain. Will Saunders came to 
say that the boys had raised one hundred dol- 
lars, by contributions from the village people, 
and had engaged a good warm room with board 
for him in Widow Marsh’s cottage; and that 
that, with his own fifty dollars, would carry him 
through the winter! 

And the boys came and moved him, wrapping 
him in quilts and blankets, in Mr. Saunders’ 
sleigh. 

A bright wood fire nad been Built on the 
hearth of his new room, which shed its red glow 
over the bright rag carpet, and lighted up the 
gay frames from which uncouth caricatures of 
Father and Mother Marsh stared wildly out. 
But Jimmy’s heart glowed brighter than the fire, 
and his face shone more than the portrait frames 
ortheandirons. Helaughed, and then he cried; 
he sung, and then he whistled; and but for the 
theumatism, he would have danced! 

“Hoh, lads,” he said, “but for ye I’d be in the 
work-’ouse this winter, and hi’d sooner be in the 
grave!” 

Jimmy’s idea of poor-houses was founded on 
the English work-house system; and he could 
not imagine public charity without cruelty, or 
at least harshness. 

“There’s but two things I fears in this world, 
lads—for I’m a brave man—and one of them’s 
4 work’us.”’ 

“What’s the other? Lions?” asked a boy. 

“No, no; lions is but flesh and blood! Hi 
don’t fear them! Hi’m a brave man, I tell ye,” 
cried Jimmy. 

“It’s a ghost!” cried Will Saunders. “That 
isn’t flesh and blood.” 

“I despise ’em and all their descendants!” 
cried Jimmy. “They’re sham, and smoke, and 
Vapor, that one of the King’s men would scorn 
to believe in!”’ 

“What is it, then?” cried two or three at once. 

“Hi’m afeard to tell ye, lest ye’ll think hi’m a 
coward! If ye thought that, it would a’most 
kill me,” laughed Jimmy. 

“Of course you’re brave, or you’d never have 
taken up with the flag-house, and fought pover- 
ty and the rheumatism as you have,” said one 
of his friends. 
enemy, Jimmy, and we’ll choke him if we can.” 
, “Hah, lads, it’s not a ’im!” replied Jimmy. 

‘If it ’ad a been, hi’d a settled ’im years ago, in- 
stead of running hoff from my hown lovely 


“Come, tell us who’s your other 


days in peace, in Exam church’ard. side of my 
old mother. 

“‘Hit’s a she, lads,” he whispered; ‘“‘a she, that 
I’m afeared of. A body can’t strike at them, ye 
know, for public opinion’s agin it; so one’s 
naught left but to run; and that’s ’ard for one 
of the King’s men to turn the back to a foe and 
run! The fact o’ the matter is, lads, I did de- 
sart from the army, but it was from conscience 
agin bloodshed, and not from cowardice; an’ 
ye’ll believe it, forl’m a braveman! Well, lads, 
I scarce knew where to ’ide, but a woman who 
was cook in ahinn where I was, she suspected 
me, and ’aving a bit of money of her hown, she 
said if hi’d marry ’er she’d’ide me! I did it; 
and we set upa greengrocer’s shop on Duck- 
wells Roads. But the life she led me! Hall the 
harmies of nations, hall the hofficers of justice, 
and hall the wild beasts of the Heast was small 
terror to be compared to’er! She’d scold me, 
she’d insult me, and finally, lads, she beat me! 
She were twice bigger than me; and when she’d 
be high in drink and in the temper, I took it hall. 
She soon wouldn’t let me sing nor whistle, and 
that was the cruelest of hall. So one night she 
were hoff on a visit, and I crept hout and ran to 
the docks and ’id, just as I did before, in a 
ship’s ’old, and landed in Boston. Would a 
coward dare do such a deed as that, do you 
think?” 

The boys couldn’t seem to find an answer, so 
Jimmy went on: 

“T worked there awhile at shoemaking, being 
reared at that, and then come here and set up 
for myself. Now ye know what I’m afeard of— 
the poor-house and a woman. And I’m not the 
man, boys, to be called a coward, if I am ’fraid 
of such treatment as that.” J. D. C. 


+> 
or 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Choose well the po in which yourun, 
Succeed by noble daring; 

Then, though the last, when once it’s won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing; 

Then never fret if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor; 

But ever keep this truth in mind: 
“Tis better late than never!” 








For the Companion. 
DOWN BY THE SWAMP. 


Nick Hardy did not visit his old home at Fen- 
wick Falls, very often. The man who had taken 
him as “chore boy,” lived four miles from the 
town, and neither Nick’s father nor mother 
seemed to be pleased to see him. 

He, however, made one of these rare visits one 
Saturday when he was nearly thirteen years old. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jances, the persons with whom he 
lived, told him he might stop over Sunday if he 
chose to do so, and could walk back from the 
Falls Sunday evening. 

The day was a beautiful one. On his way to 
the factory village he had to pass the house 
where his school-mistress lived with her mother 
and an unmarried brother. When he came op- 
posite this he paused and looked as if he would 
like to go in. Some one seemed to anticipate 
his wishes, for immediately the door opened and 
the pleasant voice of the schoolma’am herself 
(for she always spent Saturday and Sunday at 
home) bade him good-morning and invited him 
to “‘stop and rest.” 

Nick knew that the kind lady had several spe- 
cial attractions at her home, in the shape of 
choice flowers, fruit, pictures, foreign curiosi- 
ties and pet animals, for she had told him about 
them and promised to show them tohim. The 
last was what he wanted most of all to see—the 
collection of pets. 

The schoolma’am’s older brother, with whom 
she lived, and who was the owner of the place, 
had been amerchant once. Failing health drove 
him into retirement. Among many good-na- 
tured expedients for diverting his mind and 
spending his money were fancy farming and 
fancy stock-raising. 

He bought and bred curious varieties of do- 
mestic animals, studying their nature and hab- 
its, trying experiments with them at all seasons 
of the year. 

The young of these choice animals were of 
course the great attraction for Nick, and they 
could be found on the place not only in the 
spring, but in the summer, and even in the fall. 
He gazed at the little calves and lambs, and 
thought he had never in all his life seen any 
thing half so pretty. There was a fine South 


white baby, she said to herself,— 


would be for Nick!” 


Down ewe with twins two days old, one of 
which she, by some caprice, refused to own, and 
as the schoolma’am stood with her young guest, 
looking at the handsome cosset and her cunning 


“‘What a pleasing present this little one’s mate 


She had always liked Nick, and had often 


ae 


sides, she knew the boy’s circumstances perfect- 

ly well, and was always glad to encourage him. 

Acting now upon the kind suggestion of the 

moment, she led her pupil to the small enclosure 

where she kept the little disowned yeanling, to 

be nursed by hand. 

“Baa,” said lammie, as soon as she caught 
sight of the mistress, (she cried a good deal, for 
she was hardly reconciled yet to being dismissed 
so roughly by the old sheep.) 

Nick fed his eyes on the little creature, ad- 
mired her short, snowy wool, loved her pretty 
oval face and pink ears, and wondered at the 
queer pair of “wattles” that hung like two tiny 
egg pearls under her throat. But when the 
schoolma’am told him that he should have the 
lamb for his “‘birth-day present,” his delight 
was so great that he could hardly stammer out 
his thanks. 

His teacher was evidently as much delighted 
as himself, and knowing how impatient he 
would be, she arranged to let him take the lamb 
home with him when he returned from his visit 
to the village. 

Nick could not think of staying over Sunday, 
now, at the Falls. He hastened thither, made 
his visit, and at five o’clock started on his re- 
turn. He had called and received his present 
from the schoolma’am, and was just leaving the 
house, carrying the lamb in a light, handled 
basket on his arm, when he saw Milo Granger 
going by, towards home. Glad of his company, 
and still gladder to show him his new piece of 
property, Nick hailed his schoolfellow, and the 
two trudged on together. 

Nick and Milo both decided that it would be 
pleasanter for them, as well as nearer, to strike 
through the woods and cross the road called the 
“blind road,” near the grave-yard. The way 
was rough, and wild, and they made rather slow 
progress. The lamb, too, required attention, for 
every now and then it would bleat in the basket, 
and its young master would stop and feed it a 
little from the bottle of milk which the careful 
schoolma’am had put in his charge for that very 
purpose. The feeding process was as much fun 
for Milo as it was for Nick. 

Twilight began to deepen, and they were in 
sight of the graveyard. As they came nearer 
Nick suddenly spied some smoke curling up 
from the farthest shadows of a forest clearing 
on their left, andin some surprise, he asked Milo 
what it meant. ; 

Milo looked. ‘O,I know,” said he, “that is 
Major Hank’s coalpits—and I’ll bet a dollar that 
Jake and Jeff Newport are there, tending ’em. 
Let’s go and see.” 

Nick demurred at first, but just then the lamb 
bleated, and the sound seemed to excjte the spirit 
of fun that was instinct in him, and suggest op- 
portunity for a prank. 

He gave Milo the basket and a hint at the 
same time, and taking the lamb carefully in his 
arms, held its little mouth together gently with 
his hand, and stole through the shadows with 
his companion, towards the coalpits. 


Jake’s fiddle from the old bark sentry-cabin left 
them in no doubt as to who was there. Nick 


the lamb’s mouth. 
“Ba—aa!”’ cried the little creature, very loud 
and shrill. 
The fiddling stopped. There wasa mumbling 
as of somebody trying to talk and listen all at 
once. 
“Ba—aa!”’ this time farther off, but very clear. 
The strawrustled in the cabin, and two woolly 
heads made their appearance at the door. 
“Ba—aa!”’ from a stump on the side next to 
the graveyard. 
“Golly!” (it was Jake’s voice) “dar ain’ no 
lambs roun’ dis time o’ year.” 


the woolly heads turn round. 

to the forest. 

stared at the wood-pile. 

**tain’ no lamb. Dat’s somefin’ else.” 
controlled no longer. 


sport. 
the negroes. 
new burst of mirth. 


dance. 


Nick, as he put the lamb in the basket. 











where hi’d “oped to hend my last 


thought of making some little gift to him. Be 


As they approached the place the sound of 


crept behind the cabin and slipped his hand off 


A sly crackling of sticks in the distance made 
“Ba—aa!” from a wood-pile on the side next 
Silence at the cabin, while the two weolly heads 
“?Tain’ no lamb,” (Jeff’s voice this time,) 
Milo’s risibles were now in a condition to be 
A loud laugh from be- 
hind the wood-pile put a sudden stop to further 

The boys now came forward, both laughing 
loudly in chorus, and their merriment was soon 
joined by the boisterous yaw-haw and tee-hee of 

Nick exhibited his lamb, and then there was a 
He took out his bottle and 
fed the pet, the sight of which nursery move- 


ments 30 tickled poor Jeff that he undertook to 


‘“‘Aren’t you afraid, here, nights?” asked 


o’ work an’ nebber was ’fraid. Don’ nuffin 
wan’ to hurt me an’ Jeff.” 

“But how about the ghosts, over there?” said 
Milo, pointing towards the burying-ground. 
“Goses. Dey ’fraid ole major!” 

Here the dialogue was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a strange light on the “blind road,” 
near by. 

“Man with a lantern,” said Nick. But he 
soon saw, as all did, that there could be no man 
there. 

The light moved as fast as a horse on the gal- 
lop. It went up the road and then went down 
the road. It glided through the grave-yard, 
shot off and careered awhile round the distant 
fens, crossed the “blind road,” and disappeared 
in the woods. 

The boys were silent—so was the lamb—for a 
wonder. 

“Wha’s ’at?”’ was all Jeff could say. 

“Um’s noffin,” said Jake, sagely. ‘“On’y big 
lightnin’ bug. Dat’s all.’’ 

Immediately, as if the weird wanderer of the 
night had heard Jakes contemptuous opinion, it 
re-appeared in the graveyard, and after zigzag- 
ging a few times over the road, came directly 
upon the clearing, towards the coal-pit cabin, a 
ball of fire as big as a small musk-melon! 

In a second more there would have been a 
lively scattering of feet, but suddenly the ball 
veered off to the south, stood still, moved slow, 
circled round the edges of the swamp-land, and 
vanished again. 

It was no lightning-bug. 

Before any one could say a word the strange 
spectre was seen playing to and fro over the 
graveyard, the third time! Its motions were more 
moderate now, and it kept wandering this way 
and that, looking so exactly like a candle in the 
hands of a bewildered person searching for 
something, that Nick, in a desperate impulse of 
plucky curiosity, declared he was “going to see 
what that was, anyhow.” 

He and Milo, accordingly, started on an easy 
trot towards the graveyard, leaving Jeff to stare 
as long as he felt like it, and Jake (perhaps) to 
go to fiddling again, spectre or no spectre. 

And now the roving thing moved off slowly 
to the north-east, in the direction of the boys’ 
homes, as if beckoning them to follow! They 
crossed the “blind road,” and ran on, almost 
catching up with it. 

‘It turned and led them to the right, through 
an acre or two of cranberry meadow, and then 
turned and led them to the left through a half- 
dug mud-hole. 

The lamb had now set up its bleat, and, all the 
way, made plaintive music for the ghostly 
march of its young master. 

But Nick and Milo tramped on and on, after 
the flying light, as if a fatal fascination held 
them. Twice they overtook it, and a cold thrill 
went through them as they clutched for it and 
saw the deluding phantom dancing in the air 
many yards away from their empty fingers. 
The excitement they felt while chasing that 
strange vagrant of the darkness was like noth- 
ing they had ever known before. They forgot 
that they were wading in mud and water to the 
knees, They forgot that it was time for them 
to be at home and in bed. They forgot, for the 
while, even the bleating of the lamb. 

Suddenly the “formless form” disappeared 
entirely, and they found themselves on hard 
ground, surrounded by scattered white birches 
and clumps of huckleberry bushes. And now 
the lamb’s shrill complaints began to be heeded 
by the boys, and they at once turned towards 
home. 

Uncle Ben and his wife had been paring ap- 
ples, and were just getting ready for bed when 
Nick came in with his lamb. They were not ex- 
pecting him, and his advent with his funny 
present, and the story of his adventures, kept 
them awake half an hour longer than usual. 

“Pooh!”’ said Uncle Ben, when he heard about 
the spectre light, and the foolish chase of the 
boys. “Next time you’ll know better’n to fol- 
low a Jack-o’-lantern.” 

The schoolma’am was much amused when 
she was told, the next Munday, of Nick’s and 
Milo’s encounter with the goblin of the fen, and 
took the opportunity to explain the appearance 
they had seen. 

“The true name of this queer rover,” she said, 
“is ‘phosphorus,’ though it is known as ‘fen- 
fire,’ ‘Jack-o’-lantern,’ ‘Will-o’-the-wisp,’ and 
‘ignis fatuus.’ 

“Phosphorus is found in all animal sub- 
stances, especially in fish, and in some forms of 
vegetation. When these substances decompose 
or decay, (as in burial grounds, swamps or an- 
cient wood yards,) some of the phosphorus is 
released, or let out of them, to float in the air. 
If enough phosphorus is released to kindle when 
united with the hydrogen of the air, (and per- 








“No,” said Jake. ‘I’s done heaps o’ dis kin’ 


haps with other gases peculiar to foul and stag- 
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nant regions,) it becomes visible, and appears as 
a luminous meteor, or wandering fire. That 
which does not rise in the air is what we some- 
times see shining in thedark, or rotten wood, or 
decaying fish. 

This phosphoric fire is different from St. El- 
mo’s fire, tle curious light caused by electricity, 
which is sometimes seen to play from the points 
of soldiers’ bayonets, and of which we have 
many instances in stories of ancient spearmen 
during their night marches. 

——____¢@)>—_____ 
For the Companion. 
HOW WE CAUGHT THE “ROBBER” 
BEES. 

Those of the boys who have a “sweet tooth,” 
will very likely relish the following story of bees 
and honey—unless honey sets their teeth “on 
edge’ as it uscd to mine; but I loved it, never- 
theless. I remember that when a hive was “‘tak- 
en up,” the older boys used to get me a saucer- 
ful, and then roar with laughter to see my grim- 
aces while eating it. They took advantage of 
my two weaknesses, you see—my love for hon- 
ey and my tender teeth. 

Who will tell me why bees thrive best in a new 
eountry,—by which [ mean a country recently 
cleared of the forest? And why, after a region 
has been cleared a yood many years, the bees 
gradually die out? Such are the facts. 

Up at my old home in Norway, we had a long 
row of bechives under the butternut trees, below 
the garden wall. In “swarming time,’”’—May, 
June and July—when the old hives sent out 
young swarms, we always kept careful watch to 
prevent the new swarms from flying off to the 
woods. Swarms that came out earliest were 
most valuable, since these would be most likely 
to lay up honey enough to last them through 
the winter. Here’s the rhyme my grandmother 
used to say about the bees: 

“A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay ;”’ 
“A swarm in June, 
A silver spoon ;” 
but 
“In July, 
Not a fly.” 

July swarms are very generally winter-killed. 
Whenever there were signs of swarming, Jen- 
nic, or Jess, or Cad, was set towatch; and if the 
bees came out, the horn was blown to call the 
men folks in from the field to “hive”? them. 

Generally, on issuing from the hive, the swarm 
would alight on a limb of some tree near by—a 
great black mass, as big as your coat sleeve, 
clinging together with a loud, buzzing sound. 
To hive them, it was necessary to saw off the 
limb, lay it on the ground, with the bees still 
clinging to it, and set the hive over them. Or, 
if the limb was a very large one, we used to put 
on vails, draw on gloves, and scrape them into 
the hive,—rather a critical undertaking. 

Sometimes, in spite of all our haste, the bees 
would rise into the air from the limb and fly 
off. Then there was a scrambling to stop them, 
if possible. Tin pans were beaten, horns blown, 
everybody made all the uproar they could to 
drown the “hum” of the “queen” (the leader 
bee). And we used to throw up sods and hay 
when the bees were not too high from the ground. 

Sometimes we could so confuse them that they 
would return to the limb. But often they would 
fly off, despite all our pow-wow, and were seen 
no more. 

One summer we had very bad luck with our 
bees. Three swarms in succession alighted on 
the topmost branch of the great butternut, where 
it was impossible to get near them; and after 
stopping there ashort time, flew off in long 
black columns, straight over the pond. We 
watched them until they went from sight, going 
swiftly on over the ridges to the westward. 

All the old ladics in the neighborhood shook 
their heads. It was a bad sign to lose bees— 
sign of adeath in the family. But, thanks to 
good air and plenty of work to do, we all con- 
tinued hale and healthy. 

September came. One afternoon—it was elec- 
tion Monday, the men had all gone to town meet- 
ing—our attention was attracted to the beehives 
by a great and unusual humming. The air in 
front of the hives was full of bees darting and 
diving. Instead of the ordinary quiet sounds, 
an angry tumult was going on. Clouds and 
gusts of them went driving by together. Look- 
ing more closely, we could sce large numbers of 
the bees dropping to the ground like rain, The 
board upon which one of the hives set was cov- 
ered with a struggling mass. 

The roar increased and the air grew blacker. 

“They’re fighting!’ cried Tom. “See them 
fall!” 

It looked like war, certainly. Suddenly the 
battle stopped. The remaining becs all went 
into one of the hives, and presently began to go 
and come harmoniously, as usual. But the 


ground was strewn with the dead and dying that 
had fallen in the battle. There had been a se- 
rious misunderstanding, evidently. 

Old Cluey Glinds, one of the first settlers of 
the town, came home with grandfather that 
night. 

“Ah!” said he, when we told them about it, 
“there’s been a band of ‘robbers’ along. They’ve 
made an attack on one of your swarms.” 

“But they made peace after a few minutes,” 
said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Cluey, “that’s the way they always 
do. One party or the other conquers, and then 
the conquered swarm joins the victors. If the 
robbers conquer the ‘home swarm,’ both of them 
will carry off the honey from the hive to the 
nest of the robbers, in some tree, perhaps, in the 
woods.” 

The next day we watched the bees. They 
seemed to be carrying out of the hive instead of 
into it. The robbers were the victors. 

“Can’t we stop them?” asked Tom. 

“Tt will be useless to attempt it,” said Cluey. 
“Besides, they’ve taken away a good deal of it 
already. They work fast at such times. I’ve 
known them to clear out a hive in two days. 
Folks sometimes try to stop them by plugging 
up the hole into the hive, and scalding them 
with hot water. Better let them work. After 
they get about through I'll show you how to 
get your honey back, and more with it, perhaps.” 

All that day the bees were busy enough. But 
going out on the third morning after the battle, 
we found there were only three bees on the 
board before the hive. 

“Empty,” said Cluey, gently lifting it. 

One thing seemed strange to us. None of the 
other swarms had paid the slightest attention to 
the robbery. They had gone on with their busi- 
ness, wholly neutral. 

“Now, boys,’”’ said Cluey, “we will ‘ry to find 
where they’ve carried the honey. Go in and get 
a dish of honey and some white earthen plates, 
and bring out a bowl of flour.” 

We did so. 

Cluey then smeared one of the plates with the 
honey, and set it on the board before the aban- 
doned hive. <A bee soon settled upon it, and ere 
long a dozen more had come and were busy 
stealing the honey. Quietly, then, as they 
crawled about the plate, Cluey sprinkled over 
them a little of the flour; just enough to give 
them a white coat. 

“Now look sharp!” said he. 
in which direction they fly.” 

They scemed to go south-west. 

“Straight toward that white rock, over on the 
ridge beyond the pond,” said Tom. 

“Very well,” said Cluey. “Take the plates, 
and the honey, and flour, and let’s go over 
there.” 

Making a circuit of the pond, we went up to 
the rock. It was fully a mile from the house. 

Preparing another plate of honey, Cluey set it 
ontherock. We heard several bees go humming 
over. Presently one came buzzing down to the 
plate, and in a few minutes another—one of the 
floured ones. In the course of half an hour the 
plate was covered with bees, five or six of which 
were white. We knew they were the ones we 
had fed at the hives, and that we were on the 
route to their nest. 

Giving this new gathering a sprinkling of 
flour, and noticing in which direction they flew, 
we followed them across the valley to the crest 
of a second ridge, a mile and a half farther on 
in the same course. There we set a third plate, 
and soon had a white-coated crowd upon it. 

“The nest is somewhere in those woods,” re- 
marked Cluey, looking across toward the broad 
forest lands that began about half a mile farther 
on, and stretched away as far as the eye could 
see to the westward. “We'll take the course,” 
continucd he, getting out his pocket compass. 
“South-west by west it is,’ looking back to the 
ridge where we had left our last plate. 

Borrowing an axe at a house near, we entered 
the woods, stopping to listen every few rods, to 
see if we could hear the hum from the nest. 
Every tree that looked as if it might be hollow, 
we struck with the axe, to jar the bees, if they 
were within it. 

In this manner we went on for an hour or 
two, “south-west by west” always, when, com- 
ing to the foot of a hillock, a low buzzing began 
to be heard, and looking up, we could sce the 
bees going and coming high up among the 
branches. 

“It’s in that great birch!” cried Tom. 

Climbing up the side of the hillock he gave 
the birch a smart stroke with the axe. In an 
instant the air above was darkened with the 
bees, and an angry hum arose. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Cluey. ‘Now 
mark the tree with our initials, to prevent any 
one else from claiming it. We shall have to 


“Watch! See 





wait till evening before taking the nest. Must 





have torches, and brimstone, and buckets to 
carry the honey in.” 

So, after marking the tree, we went home to 
dinner, and that evening, just after dusk, we 
started out again, taking two of the hired men 
with us, carrying axes, birch bark for torches, 
four large pails, and a roll of brimstone. 

Arriving at the tree, the torches were lighted. 

“New cut through into the hollow inside of 
it,” said Cluey. 

The tree was a mere shell. It took Holmes 
(one of the men) but a few moments to scarf 
through the outside. Cluey then lighted the 
brimstone and thrust it into the hollow trunk. 
The poisonous smoke soon found its way up to 
the very top of the trae. The bees began to 
drop, whole bunches of them at a time. 

“Now cut down the tree!’’ cried Cluey, after 
about fifteen minutes of smoking. ‘They’re 
past stinging by this time!” 

Holmes and Murch were not long felling it. 
It swung over with a great crash. 

Near the top of the trunk there was a large, 
round hole, made by a woodpecker, where the 
bees had entered. Cutting away the wood about 
this, the entire nest was soon found—a huge 
mass of comb, dripping with honey. The four 
pails would not hold it all. We had to come 
again after it the next day. 

In all, we took one hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds of honey from the tree. It had a little 
of the odor of brimstone at first; but after being 
exposed to the air for a few days, it grew sweet 
and pure. C. A. STEPHENS. 





or 


HOUSES ON STILTS, 





The well-known Republic of Venezuela, in 
South America, is favored, as sportsmen who 
love fishing might say, with rather more than 


its share of rivers, lakes or lagoons. A large 
number of the lakes, however, are shallow, are, 
in fact, only marshes, covered more or less per- 
manently with water. 

The principal lake—Maracaibo—I visited in 
1868, and explored the country in its vicinity, 
making the little city of Maracaibo my head- 
quarters. While there [ became interested in a 
tribe of Indians, who are known as the Guajiros. 
A few families of them were settled in the neigh- 
borhood. Some of the young Indians were em- 
ployed as servants, the boys carrying water and 
the girls working in the kitchens of families in 
the city. 

These Indians, in their natural state, are a 
half-civilized race. They live in a wild district 
of their own, independent of the Venezuelan 
government, and only obey their own chiefs. It 
is not quite safe to travel in their territory, ow- 
ing to the jealousy with which they regard at- 
tempts at settlement on theirlands. ‘The way 
they communicate with the whites, and do the 
little trade their necessities require, is to meet 
traders at stated times at a spot near the city of 
Maracaibo. 

These Indians are a singular people, and live 
in a unique style. Having learned something 
of their habits, my curiosity was excited, and I 
determined to attempt a visit to one of their vil- 
lages, knowing that the probabilities were that 
I should have “my labor for my pains.” 

With two friends I started on horseback, one 
bright morning, and rode ten miles along the 
shores of the lake. <A dense fringe of mangrove 
bushes skirted the swampy shores, from which 
the smooth stems of coco-nut palms, here and 
there, shot up. After a ride of two hours through 
this monotonous scenery, we reached a place 
where the coco-nut and other trees grew more 
denscly, and formed a pleasant grove. 

Here we obtained a glimpse of the village we 
sought. It was some distance from the shore. 
There were seven or more huts, each of them 
perched upon poles above the water. The wary 
Indians soon caught sight of us, and two of 
them at once put off in a rude-““dugout,”’ made 
from the trunk of a tree, These boats are called 
cajucos. 





On landing, the dusky boatmen asked why we 
were there, and what we wanted. We gave 
them a few presents, and very mildly replied 
that we came to see their village, if they would 
allow us to do so, As we were neither Span. 
iards nor Venezuelans, they seemed to accept 
what we said, and entered into a friendly con. 
versation, which ended in their assenting to our 
request, 

The water shallowed near the shore, so that 
the canoes could not be brought to land, but the 
Indians overcame this difficulty by taking us, 
one by one, on their shoulders and carrying us 
to the boat. Crouching in the bottom of the 
cajuco, we were told to keep quict, or we should 
capsize the crazy vessel. The Indians pushed 
the canoe by long poles. Occasionally it ground- 
ed, when the half naked boatmen jumped into 
the water and pulled the boat over the obstruc- 
tion. 

In this way we reached the Guajiro village, 
Here a lively scene presented itself. The houses, 
with low, sloping roofs, were like so many little 
cocklofts perched on high over the’shallow wa- 
ters. They were connected with each other by 
means of bridges made of the split stems of 
palm trees. As we climbed up a notched pole 
to one of the huts, a crowd of women and chil- 
dren scampered over these bridges, so as to get 
to their own houses and peep at the strange vis- 
itors. The moment, however, we entered a hut, 
the whole population—young and old—rushed 
for the opening, and stared to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

Each house, or cockloft, had two apartments, 
“he front room served as a kitchen, that in the 
rear was where the family slept and received vis- 
itors—and very clean the houses looked. The 
floors were made of split stems of trees, sct close 
together and covered with mats. Weapons and 
utensils were placed in order in the corners, and 
a quantity of feminine clothing, such as calico 
skirts, &c., hung on cords stretched across the 
chamber. 

We sat on the floor. About us squatted about 
thirty women and children. The men stood up 
in the rear. They were muscular-looking fel- 
lows, of a darker and ruddier color than other 
South American Indians that I had seen. 

Our conversation was as free and easy as pos- 
sible, under the circumstances. The old women 
did most of the talking. The men were quiet, 
and the girls coy. Even a flattering remark, 
such as will usually win appreciation from the 
sex, failed to draw them out. But a good-look- 
ing maiden, who sat near me, could not resist 
the fascinations of a silver dollar. She was not 
above mercenary considerations, and so I se- 
cured her portrait, which I give below. She is 
in her Sunday suit. My unfortunate liberality, 
however, secured me afterwards more attention 
than I coveted. 


The older women have dresses of similar fash- 
ion to those worn by their daughters, but hav- 
ing a proper sense of the fitness of things, use 


more sober colors. As to the men, they go al- 
most naked, when at home, which illustrates the 
coarser nature of the male animal, not only in 
Maracaibo, but as some courayeous females as- 
sert, among all peoples. 

These Indians speak the Spanish language, 
are manly and self-confident, show great skill 
in fishing, and in many respects are a note 
worthy race. 

The pile-dwellings of which the villages are 
composed, are numerous along the shores of the 
lake. Generally they are placed near the mouths 
of rivers in shallow waters. The piles are driven 
deep into the oozy bottom, so that they are held 
firmly. There is no shakiness to the suspended 
dwellings, even when crowded with people. 
Singular as such a way of building may scem, it 
has its advantages, that are somewhat inviting. 
The climate is hot. From whatever quarter the 
wind blows, it must first be cooled and purified, 
by passing over water before it reaches the 








dusky people in their stilted homes. There is” 
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always an attractive prospect in the blue surface 
of the water, fringed in the distance by green fo- 
jiage, woods of palm trees, and bright or misty 
skies. 

These pile-dwellings are found in other parts 
of South America. They are not the invention 
ofmere savages, but of tribes in an early stage 
of culture, such as were probably the people 
wholived in the pre-historic lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland. 

With such expressions of courtesy as polite- 
ness, and a slight sense of obligation required, 
we left our entertainers. The curiosity and in- 
erest had been mutual, and we have no doubt, 
while we were amused at their primitive simplic- 
ity, they had their amusement over our peculiar- 
ities of dress and of language. 
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THE RUSSIAN PRINCE ALEXIS. 


Prince Alexis, or Grand Duke Alexis, a son of 
the Czar of Russia, sailed from Cronstadt, the 
great naval station of his father’s empire, on the 
th of August, for the United States. The ves- 
sin which he embarked is accompanied by a 
feet or squadron, which is larger than that by 
which the Prince of Wales was accompanied, 
when he visited this country, in 1860. 

This young Grand Duke is a naval officer, 
having gone through the various grades in the 
Russian navy; and it is said that he really is an 
accomplished commander, having thoroughly 
mastered his very difficult profession. 

He will have a very friendly reception here, 
notonly on general principles, but because be- 
tween Russia and the United States good feel- 
ings have existed for about sixty years. Time 
was when matters were different. In the Revo- 
lutionary days Russia was not among our 
friends. She woutd not receive a minister from 
this country, though one (Mr. Dana, of Massa- 
chusetts,) was sent to St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for a long time, striving to get an in- 
terview with the Czarina Catherine II, great 
grandmother of the present Czar. That eminent 
sovereign spoke with scorn of the course of 
George III., in acknowledging American indc- 
pendence. Sooner than have done so, she said, 
she would have blown her brains out;—an em- 
phatic remark, but not particularly refined. 

It was not till more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury after the English had» admitted our nation- 
ality that diplomatic relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Russia were established. Czar 
Alexander II. was a sensible man, and it was 
early in his reign that this was done. He saw 
that America was a growing nation, and be- 
lieved that she would help sustain the balance 
of power, particularly on the seas, against both 
England and France. Sohe became our friend; 
and the relations thus inaugurated have been 
tolerably well maintained ever since. 

About fifty years since, however, they came 


very near being seriously interrupted. Russia 
put forth pretensions to dominion over the 
North Pacific Ocean. Our government would 
not admit them, and there was some bad feeling 
created. Matters, however, were smoothed over, 
and the dispute never was revived. Our pur- 
chase of Alaska has made its revival impossible 


hereafter. 


Czar Nicholas was made angry by the sympa- 
thy which this country manifested for the Poles, 
forty years ago, and he complained warmly of 
the attacks made on him by American newspa- 
pers; but nothing came from that, and in his 
latter days he was a strong admirer of the Unit- 


ed States. 


The present Czar, Alexander II., has ever 
He abolished 
serfdom about the same time that we began to 
wage war on slavery; and during the secession 
contest the Russian government was the only 
one in Europe that uniformly behaved toward 
Its influence was always 


been on the best terms with us. 


us in a kind manner. 
Placed on the side of the American Union. 


For this reason, mainly, the Grand Duke 
Alexis will find our people disposed to be some- 
what demonstrative in their reception of him, 
and he will be very hospitably entertained. 
Government has prepared to show him the ut- 


Most attentions. 


Very few members of reigning European 
houses have visited America. William IV. was 
here when he was an officer in the British navy, 
almost a hundred years ago. His brother, the 
Duke of Kent,—father of Queen Victoria,—came 


some years later. Jerome Bonaparte, brother o 


Napoleon I., was here in the early years of the 


century, and married an American lady, whom 
he afterward abandoned. The Prince of Wales 
came in 1860, and Prince Napoleon in 1861 


Prince Arthur was here in 1869—70. Louis Phil- 
'ppe was in the United States at the close of the 
last century, but as an exile; and Joseph Bona- 
Parte, who had been King of Naples, and then 


King of Spain, resided in New Jersey for many 
years. Napoleon III. was for a short time hero, 
some years before his return to France in 1848, 





THE SIZE OF LONDON. 
We have no city, so big as London, in the 
United States. But it may soothe our national 
pride to remember that it is not one city, but 
many cities and boroughs united. <A writer in 
the Boston Journal says: 


An article relating to the “wonderful city of 
London” has been going the usual round of the 
press for some time, in which it is stated that the 
population of-that city, by the census of 1871, ex- 
ceeds by some 50,000 the population of the cleven 
largest cities of the United States, namely, New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chica- 
<0, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Buffalo. ‘The population of 
London is given at 8,883,092; that of the above- 
named American cities, in the aggregate, 3,828,- 
575. 

Now this is rather a poor show, comparative- 
ly, for our citics,enormous as has been their 
growth; but the disparity is not so great as it 
has been made to appear. 

It has been customary to include in the popu- 
lation of London every thing ranking as ‘‘sub- 
urbs’—every thing, as some one expresses it, 
that you “can shake a stick at” from the dome 
of St. Paul’s. 

The original London of one hundred years 
ago—that is, the present parish of London, over 
which the Lord Mayor presides—contained a 
larger population then than it does now. In 
most of its streets, as is the case with some of 
our Boston streets, dwelling-houses have given 
place to warchouses and stores for the various 
purposes of commerce, and the present popula- 
tion but little exceeds 100,000. 

For parliamentary purposes, London embraces 
a circuit of about three miles from the general 
post-office; for parochial purposes it embraces 
the city of London, the city and liberty of West- 
minster, and the boroughs of Finsbury, Lam- 
beth, Marylebone, Southwark and Tower Ham- 
lets. The most denscly populated of these is 
Southwark, on the Surry side, which contains 
228 inhabitants tothe acre. But for the purpos- 
es of the census London includes, besides those 
already named, the parish of Chelsea and the vil- 
lages of Greenwich, Deptford, Dulwich, Brixton, 
Clapham, Battersea, Kensington, Ilammersmith, 
llampstead, Highgate, Stoke, Newington and 
several others, embracing an area of about 80,- 
000 acres, or nearly the area of the city and 
county of Philadelphia. It takes in a larve por- 
tion of the county of Middlesex on the north side 
of the Thames, and smuller portions of Surry 
and Kent on the south side. 

Were the American cities enumerated in the 
same elastic way, Boston would he credited with 
more than half a million, and New York with 
more than a million and a half. Great as Lon- 
don is acknowledged to be, it is well that the 
world should know in what form her census is 
made up. 
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FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 
Lightning has done great damage this sum- 
mcr and destroyed many lives. But sometimes 
it seems bent on having a good frolic, throwing 
people into a terrible fright, but doing no harm. 

The Albany Argus tells of an instance: 


On the 28th of July, about half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening, the family of _oet San- 
derson, of Schodack Landing, were thrown into 
a terrible state of excitement by a thunderbolt 
or shock of electricity which passed dowa the 
stovepipe, bursting out at each side, severing the 
iron, exploding within two feet of Mr. Sander- 
son, thence passing between himself and wife, 
who was sitting nursing her youngest child, 
throwing her furward some distance, she still 
embracing the infant. 

The electricity struck on each side of a closed 
door, passed over the family, consisting of eight 
children, in that room, splitting a three by four- 
inch joist, ploughing up the ground four feet at 
the extremity, leaving a hole in the ground. 

The lizht was extinguished, total darkness 
succeeding the brilliant and many-celored flash- 
es, leaving a strong and sulplurous smell and 
smoke behind. Upon a light being procured, 
Mr. Sanderson naturally expected to see some 
of his family dead. The thrce eldest daughters, 
who were in the room above, immediately rushed 
down, when it was perceived that one of them 
shook as under the effects of a strong galvanic 
shock, trembling from head to foot. Upon Mrs. 
Sanderson taking hold of her, the electricity 
seemed to pass to the mother, leaving her para- 
lyzed down the left side, from the effects of which 
she has not yet entirely recovered. 
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PERSPIRATION, 

It is not always agreeable to have perspiration 
oozing from every pore of the body in a hot 
summer’s day, but one may console himself by 
thinking it is healthy. If it stops altogether, 
death is certain. The process gocs on even in 
cold weather to an extent few are aware of: 


The amount of liquid matter which passes 
through the microscopical tubes of the skin in 
f| twenty-four hours, in an adult person of sound 
health, is about sixteen fluid ounces, or one pint. 
One ounce of the sixteen is solid raatter, made 








up of organic and inorganic substances, which, 
if. allowed to remain in the system for a brief 
.| space of time, would cause death. The rest is 
water. Beside the water and solid matter, a 
large amount of carbonic acid, a gaseous body, 


understand that they are active workers, and 





passes through the tubes; so we cannot fail to 


keeping them in perfect working order, remov- 
ing obstructions by frequent application of wa- 
ter, or by some other means, Suppose we ob- 
struct the functions of the skin perfectly by var- 
nishing a person completely with a compound 
impervious to moisture, How long will he live? 
Not over six hours, The experiment was once 
tried on a child in Florence. Pope Leo X,, on 
the occasion of his accession to the papal chair, 
wished to have a living fizure to represent the 
Golden Age, and so he gilded a poor child all 
over with varnish and gold leaf, The child died 
in afew hours. If the fur of arabbit or thoskii 
of a pig be covered with a solution of India rub- 
ber in naptha, the animal ceases to breathe in 
two hours.—Journal of Chemistry. 
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DANGEROUS FUN. 
We had almost said funny danger, though 
really it was no laughing matter,—but the ne- 
gro’s unique way of getting out of a fearful fix 
almost provokes a smile. The incident occurred 
in a New York menagcrie: 


Last Sunday morning, the attendant entered 
the room, at the usual hour, for the purpose of 
feeding the animals; while engaged in prepar- 
ing the food, the animals were, as usual, much 
excited, expecting their breakfast. 

Suddenly an extra roar, in which all the 
beasts joined, caused the man to turn his head, 
when, to his consternation, he saw that a large 
African lion confined in a cage with a lioness 
had escaped through a trap in the floor of the 
cave and was circulating around in a lively and 
rather interesting manner. 

The man, being unarmed and powerless, faced 
the brute and called for help. Another keeper 
soon appeared, closely followed by a stout ne- 
gro, both of whom took in their position at a 
glance; so did the lion, who sprang at a high 
window, smashing the glass, and putting his 
head through, concluded the height from the 
sidewalk rather too great to justify a leap. 

The darkey exclaimed, ““Now is our chance!” 
sprang at the creature, and scized his tail close 
to the rump, to which he hung like death. One 
of the keepers seized a club, and by one or two 
powerful blows on the head so stupefied or 
stunned the liou that-they were enabled to drag 
him to his cage and thrust him in, after forcing 
the excited lioness to the rear of it, 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
An African Fire-king in Maryland is perform- 
ing feats more wonderful than any legerdemain 
of Signor Blitz. An exchange tells what a vis- 
itor saw with his own eyes: 


He gave an exhibition of his “powers,” recent- 
ly, in a physician’s office, in the presence of 
xbout twenty persons, and one of them describes 
the results thus: 
He first heated a shovel red-hot and applied 
it to the bottom of one of his fect. It made no 
impression on him whatever. He next heatcd 
a shovel red-hot and licked it repeatedly with 
his tongue. It did not even dry the saliva in his 
mouth. He then put his hand ina hot stove 
and took therefrom a red-hot anthracite coal, 
and offered it to the spectators, who declined to 
accept the present. His hand was not even 
scorched. 
He then called out to know if there were any 
“unbelievers” present. To his astonishment we 
announced ourselves still an “‘unbelicver.” 
He then put a shovel in the stove and partial- 
ly filled it with shot. When the shot had got 
pretty hot he stirred them around with his nak- 
ed fingers until the lead had melted. He then 
took the shovel in his right hand and poured 
the hot melted lead in his left hand, and then 
poured the burning solution into his mouth, 
i a it there till it cooled and spit it out ina 
ump. 
We then expressed ourselves entirely satisfied. 
He said “that was only a twenty dollar perform- 
ance; if they would make him up fifty dollars, 
he would show something worth seeing.” 
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DANGER IN EMPTY CANS, 

One needs to know what has been put up in 
tin cans, before using them in sport or for ser- 
vice. Two boys got into trouble from neglect- 
ing this. 
The Hartford Post mentions a singular acci- 


dent that occurred in Haddam. 
ler found a tin can in the read. 








the cap. This they proceeded to do. Everett, 


terrible explosion followed, 
The 
part o 


one of his eyes was torn out. 
ably survive. 
explosion blew the windows out of the house 
and lifted the floor over the room where the ex- 
plosion took place. 

The can was one that had contained nitro- 
glycerine, but was empty, and had been thrown 
away by some one of the contractors on the Val- 
ley Railroad. Of course there was but a very 
minute quantity left-in it, but enough to cause a 
great deal of damage and a probable loss of life. 
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Durinc THE War, Dr. entering the 
hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the orderly, 


dangerous of the many cases then in the hospi- 
tal. ‘That, sir,” said Paddy, as with an indica- 
tive jerk of the thumb, he pointed to where, on 





also we cannot fail to see the importance of 


Nathaniel Ty- | » 
Giving it to his 
boys, he told them that they had better unsolder 


aved fifteen years, took the can between his legs 
as he sat upon the floor, and applicd a hot iron 
to it, (Walter, aged twelve, looking on,) when a 


or boy had the flesh torn off the lower 
his body and limbs, and a severe scalp 
wound; his arms were also badly mangled and 
He cannot prob- 
Walter was badly injured. The 


and asked him which he considered the most | 





the table, lay a case of s instruments. 





WHITE’S 
SPECIALTY 


~FOR~ 


DYSPEPSIA, 





This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician, with unparalicled suc~ 
cess, It is Not expected or Intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family is subject, but ts war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSLA., 


in its most obstinate form. Relicf being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected when 
properly continued, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
H.G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 


37 COURT STREET.,.......... . BOSTON. 
3l—eow4t 





.y . 
“UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 


THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,"’ by 
A. D, Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chica- 
go, or No, 1 Maiden Lane, New York. silt 


OUR STOUK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OIL, CLOTHS, ETc., 








is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 


to purchasers, 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


83 Washington Street. 
31—8t 





OUR IMPROVED 





Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of facture is a plete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready for the Shuttle, and has the 
following advanuiges over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
in: ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobhin by hand 
isallsaved, 2d. being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced, 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other l.uding Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines:— 
Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and A. b. lowe, 
Sample package 2200 yards of b’st six-cord thread, mailed 
post-paid on receipt of $100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD Cv.. Holyoke, Mass, 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 33—eowl3t 











The Popular Book of To~ 


SONGS ‘ 
OF day. For all our Sunday 
Schools, 
SALVAT 1 Oo N. T. E, PERKINS, 
By T. E. PERKINS Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 








: ) Patented May 8, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 

un made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise, It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & Sone: 
Proprieto:s and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 

Clal Street, Boston, Mass, 2-tf 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


SEPT. 14, 1871, 








BABY’S DAY. 


Open your eyes, mamma! 
Day will soon begin, 

Open your eyes, mamma! 
I want to look in. 

Yesterday, dear mamma, 
Out of your eyes, 

There peeped two little boys, 
Just of my size. 

Are they there now, mamma? 
Whose can they be? 

And do you love those boys 
As you love me? 


Don’t feed me wn A longer— 
Not another minute! 

Does my mouth look pretty, think, 
With a great spoon in it? 

If you people speak the truth, 
fom sweet pe 

There’s no need of choking me 
With your sugary stuff, 


Mamma, where are 
You ; re the sweet! 

Nicer than all 
They can give me to eat. 

Here I come to you— 
Toes, fingers and feet! 

Have you a kiss or two 
Growing for me? 

Where do you hide them? 
Please let me sec! 

Now I shall steal them— 
One, two and three. 


ou? 


What is the next thing 

For baby to do? 
Duckie, I think 

I'll go swimming with you. 
Doggie, look sharp! 

And if we get drowned, 
Fish us both out, 

You comical hound. 


Dick, we’ll on our travels go, 

I’ve two feet, don’t hold me so! 

O, iny shoes won’t walk a bit! 

Down upon the floor I'll sit. 

If you think I’ve had a fall, 

You’re mistaken, that is all! 

But why will this old house shake, 

Every single step I take? 

Now get out my pony, Dick! 

Whoa! Gee up there! where’s my stick? 

Over the world and away to the moon, 

Clever oid Dick, we must get there soon. 

Or the barley-candy will all be sold, 

And we can’t buy a gingerbread horse for gold. 
Lucy Larcom, 
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SAVED BY A LITTLE KINDNESS. 

A correspondent of a Western paper describes 
the following scene at one of the Tremont Tem- 
ple meetings of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association: 





The time of the meeting was up, when a rough 
looking man arose. He was plainly clad, and 
on his features were the evidences of long dissi- 
pation. He spoke under great embarrassment. 

“My friends,” he said, “for I may call you my 
friends, or I will if you will allow me to, you see 
in me a man who has been a burden to himself 
and a nuisance to others for years, I have been 
a drunkard for twenty years. I don’t feel that 
I am worthy to stand here among these good 
people. 

“But I want to tell you that although I have 
been drunk every day for twenty years, God has 
spared my life, has had mercy on me, and I be- 
lieve He is going to save me, as bad as I have 
been. I will tell you how He has begun to do it. 

“Last Sunday night God sent an angel to me 
in the form of aman. There he is—pointing to 
one of the young men of the Association—and 
he, by the help of God, saved me. But for him 
I should to-day be dead.” 

The man, overcome by his emotions, paused 
and wept like a child. He proceeded: 

“Pll tell you how it was. I found myself af- 
ter dark at the door of one of the depots of the 
horse cars. I was cold and wet, for it was a 
rainy night, and I went to the car-shed and laid 
down. Aman came along and kicked me on 
the shoulder and said, ‘Get up and get out of 
this.’ I got up and went out into the storm, and 
came along up as far as Scollay’s Building, a 
building that has open stairways running down 
to the pavement. 

“T went in there to lie down; a police officer 
tapped me on the head with his mall. ‘Out of 
this,’ he said; ‘you can’t stay here.’ 

“IT went out into the storm again, and came up 
along by this building, where the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are. The 
doer was open, the light was shining on the floor, 
and I thought that it looked warm, so I ven- 
tured in and laid down there. 

“T fell asleep, but was awakened by that man 
(pointing to the young man again) who came to 
me, as he was going round to close up the build- 
ing, and spoke kindly to me, and said, ‘Get up 
and come up stairs, and I will give you a better 
place to sleep.’ 

“Such a kind word I had not heard for a year. 
It broke my heart.’’ Again the poor man wept, 
and others wept with him. 

“He took me into a warm room, and let me 
sleep on the carpet by the stove—the best bed 
that [have had fora year. Iwas allrags. In 
the morning he took off all my rags, and gave 
me these clothes have on. [have not had any 
thing like this for years. 

“He took me to a coffee-house and gave me 





breakfast, and brought me back here, and locked 
the door, and took up his Bible, and asked me 
if I would like to hear him read in that book 
and pray. I said I would, andI did. I wanted 
to pray myself. I wanted to thank God that He 
had sent an angel to save my life and snatch 
me from eternal death. 

“I wanted tohear him pray. Hedidpray. He 
prayed for me, that God would forgive me, and 
help me to leave off drunkenness. This was too 
much. After doing so much for me, to go to God 
and ask Him to forgive me—that was too much. 
It broke me down. I prayed too. I said, Lord, 
forgive me, and I will never drink any more. 
And the Lord did forgive me. Right there. I 
felt it. I felt in my soul an utter hatred to ev- 
ery thing under the name of liquor. I could not 
drink now if it was offered me. The thought of 
it sickens me. 

“This man has found me a place to work, and 
Iam a happy man, for I feel that I am saved 
from a drunkard’s death. I feel that I may live 
now afew years, and do some good somehow, 
and every day bears testimony to the power of 
God in man—every day tells the world that a 
drunkard can be reclaimed. 

“But it was all the Lord’s doings through this 
society. But for this society I should not now 
be here. While I live I shall pray for them. 
And while I live I shall pray for the poor drunk- 
ard. For I know now that he can be reclaimed. 

“Christian friends, when you pray, do not for- 
get the poor wanderers that are kicked from 
shed to shed—the poor drunkard that the world 
don’t care any thing for.” 

The meeting closed, and many a friendly hand 
was reached out to greet the poor reformed man, 
who seemed to be already in the vestibule of 
heaven. 
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WHAT A POST-OFFICE CLERK SEES. 

Few individuals have more chances to study 
human nature in its amusing phases than the 
clerks in our large city post-offices. The Postal 
Record contains an interesting account of an 
interview with the New York general delivery 
clerk, who described the different characters who 
visited his little “window,” and among others 
the “old timers,” one of whom (probably in- 
sane) had come, asking for a letter, twenty times 
a day for six months. He also spoke of other 
classes of disappointed applicants, and gave in- 
stances of odd superscriptions: 


“In delivering letters,” said he, “we make 
mistakes sometimes, but are generally very care- 
ful. It is for our interest to be so. We would 
much rather people would get their letters the 
first time they call. Itsaves us trouble. A mis- 
take occurred a few weeks since that gave me 
much pain. It was more an accident than a 
mistake, as you will see. 

“A young lady called to inquire for a letter for 
Miss O. Sullivan,—O’Sullivan, with the apos- 
trophe, as I supposed. I looked in the O’Sulli- 
van box, but found no letter for her. She called 
many days, when, one day, she fell fainting at 
the window, and i found out, by seeing a report 
of the case in the morning papers, that her name 
was Olive Sullivan. There were letters for her 
from her brother, who was in the army. The 
letters contained money, for the want of which, 
being a stranger in the city, she had nearly 
starved to death. 

“Here are some impromptu lines that proba- 
bly reached their destination, in fact, odd or 
badly written addresses seldom fail, as more 
careful attention is given them: 


“Heavens and earth, who knows but what 
This letter may not reach her! 
If it should fail, I may bewail 
My love for that fair creature, 
Dear clerk, I know that this will go, 
IfI am atall ;. 
To Mary Sheen, of Bowling Green, 
In the State of old Kentucky.’ 


“Here is a note written in pencil on an envel- 
ope: 

“‘To THE WorTHY PosTMASTER OF NEW 
York: Sir—If you have clustering in your 
mind any happy memories of youth, you can- 
not fail to recollect. the delight the receipt your 
first letter gave you. This is to a maiden who, 
I have every reason to believe, if she gets it, will 
enjoy the sensation of receiving her first epistle. 
Picase appreciate the circumstance and see that 
it is delivered.’ 

“Some of the poetical addresses are a little 
blind; still, they can usually be understood. 
Here is one on a newspaper which was sent to 
Philadelphia: 

* ‘Speed to Johnnie Hill, 
In the Quaker city Phil. ; 
Such is the writer’s will. 
Kind sir, his trust fulfil.’ 

“Here is an address written for the informa- 

tion of clerks: 


“Do not stop this. *Tis to my brother. 
He lives in Poriiand, State of Maine. 

His name is John, his surname Marther. 
No money does this note contain.’ 


“This note, over the address of a letter, was 
evidently penned by some wicked young lady: 

“Will the clerk look the man who inquires 
for this square in the face, and see if he don’t 
blush? It is an answer to a matrimonial adver- 
tisement.’ 

“But odd addresses are nothing compared 
with the odd things that are sent through the 
mails. Not long ago we received 4 box contaip- 





ing a live rattlesnake, caught somewhere in the 
Rocky Mountains. The reptile was forwarded 
through our office to Boston. Last winter, a 
cat, that had journeyed all the way from Neva- 
da, stopped a few hours with us, and was finally 
sent on to Buffalo. Naturalists think nothing 
of sending lizards, juvenile alligators and other 
specimens by post. All live animals are treated 
well by the clerks, out of sympathy for their 
friendless condition. 

“The office is never closed, except to the pub- 
lic. There are night and day tours, so that the 
work of receiving and assorting the mails is 
going on at all times. During the day about 
eizhty tons of mail matter are sent out, and about 
thirty tons received. We deliver between seven- 
ty-five and eighty thousand letters daily, and re- 
ceive in the same time, for mailing.to all parts 
of the world, about two hundred thousand. 
Our paper distribution, it would be hard to esti- 
mate, except by weight.” 
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A DANGEROUS PLAYFELLOW. 

Young children and snakes sometimes make 
good playfellows; the children having no fear, 
and the snakes doing no harm. But the sport 
is broken up when any third party comes in as 
spectator, <A Virginia paper tells the following 
story, as well known to the inhabitants of Bed- 
ford, in that State: 


A few years ago a farmer, whose cabin stood 
in one of the wildest localities about the moun- 
tains, on coming into the house one day, discov- 
cred his little daughter, two years old, sitting up 
in bed, where she had been placed when asleep 
by her mother. The child was laughing immod- 
erately, and showing by its every action and 
expression of countenance that it was greatly 
pleased. The father approachec, when to his 
horror he discovered that an enormous yellow 
rattlesnake, the largest he had ever seen, was in 
bed with his child, and actually coiled around 
her body. His presence instantly wrought a 
change in the conduct of the snake, which dex- 
terously uncoiled itself from around the child 
and assumed an attitude of battle. The moun- 
taineer’s rifle hung upon a rack over the door; 
he grasped it in his hand with feelings which 
cannot be described, and awaited an opportunity 
to shoot. 

He had no sooner done so than the snake com- 
menced caressing the child by rubbing his head 
fondly against her cheek, and darting his forked 
tongue almost in her eyes. Then he would 
raise his tail and rattle so rapidly as to make 
one continued sound, at which the child was 
greatly delighted. But upon the least move- 
ment on the part of the almost distracted parent, 
the snake would entirely change the tone of his 
rattling, and swell to almost twice his natural 
size. During all this time the child tightly 
grasped the snake with its chubby little hands, 
and jerked and twisted him about in a very rude 
and unceremonious manner, laughing and talk- 
ing to her horrid plaything in a perfect ecstasy 
of delight. This state of things was finaliy end- 
ed by a movement of the parent, which so en- 
raged the snake that he drew himself up into a 
tight coil, leaped out of bed. and would have 
buried his fangs in the farmer’s face had he not 
quickly dodged to one side. As it was, the ser- 
pent went over his shoulder and out at the door, 
where he renewed the signal for battle, but was 
quickly stretched out stiff in death by a shot 
from the rifle. The child cried immoderately 
for her = plaything, and if set downin any 
part of the yard would immediately toddle 
towards the dead reptile. 





A BIRD’S BATH. 


Did you ever see a bird wash itself? Of course 
a bird in the bath is not to be compared with a 
child bathing. Few sights in this world are 
more beautiful than a one-year old sporting in 
his tub, with a fond young mother, radiant with 
delight, standing by, and inwardly protesting 
that never before, no, never, was there so beauti- 
ful a child! 

But then it is to be remembered that birds nev- 
er take their clothes off, to reveal their hidden 
beauty. Indeed, when a bird bathes he washes 
all his household stuff. It is for him as if aman 
should go in swimming with all his towels, 
sheets, tablecloths, shirts and handkerchiefs up- 
on him, and perform the duties of a general 
washing-day. First, you see, glancing through 
the air, the vigorous little fellow, and alighting 
on the edge of the lower tank, whose bottom, 
fortunately, slopes at such an angle as to give 
very shallow water near the edges. 

First he takes a drink. He likes it so well 
that he takes another. Hops a few steps, turns 
round, flies to the other side of the rim, and sips 
again. Then he wades in half an inch deep; 
cocks his eye to see if man or cat is prowling 
near, or hideous boys with wicked sticks. No; 
all is safe. He drops his head, and by a jerking 
motion he catches up upon his head and neck a 
spoonful of water, which he throws over on his 
back. The touch exhilarates him. He stoops, 
and opening his breast-feathers, he fiirts the 
water all through them. He ducks quite under, 
and emerges in such a way as to let the water 
flow down his back. He hops up the rim, but 
has not quite satisfied himself, and turns back 
for another good splash. Who can describe that 
shiver which runs through his feathers, as now 
he sits upon the edge of the fountain and whiris 
ad bee petty drops of moisture from his whole 


But it is too public to make his toilet here. 
He flies toward the trees in the street, but is 
tempted by the iron fence, as a half-way house. 
He turns around once or twice, straightens out 
one or two feathers, and then springs off into 
the air and betakes himself to a hiding of leaves 
in the tree, and then plumes himself with the 
comb which every bird carries in his mouth, 





It pays one a hundred-fold to prepare a }j 
Siunlata for the birds. If one San on Rte 
such things, he may sit for hours at the window 
especially if the day be sultry, or himself an jn: 
— and find charming pastime in the bath of 

irds, 
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A BLUNDER IN THE DARK. 

It is very easy in a large hotel to mistake one’s 
room; but it doesn’t often happen that one 
makes such a ludicrous blunder as is told by q 
Newport correspondent. He was knowing to 
the fact: 


I heard such an excellent story, and knowine 
it to be afactI must relate it. A gemtleman 
and wife, on a travelling tour, stopped ata ho- 
tel. The gentleman was an invalid, jaunting 
for health, and was subject to severe attacks of 
spasms in his chest, which nothing would relieve 
but a blister, or,in the absence of that, a hot 
mustard plaster. They reached the strange ho. 
tel late in the day, and in the night Mr. —_ 
was taken very ill. His wife was unable to find 
any remedies at hand among her traps, but re. 
rembering to have seen the castor containing 
mustard on the sideboard of the dining hall, and 
being reluctant to arouse the servants, she flew 
down with a light, and made a plaster as quick 
as possible. Now the room she occupied was at 
the head of the stairs, on the right hand coming 
up, but there was one precisely similar to it on 
the left hand side. Just as she reached the head 
of the staircase her light went out, but wishing 
to bring relief to the sufferer as quickly as pos- 
sible, she went into her room on the right, as 
she supposed, and flying up to the occupant of 
the bed—her husband, of course—raised the 
clothing and clapped the plaster on his chest, 
Just as it touched the individual in question, 
what was her fright and horror at being assailed 
with a strong expletive, and at discovering she 
had turned to the left instead of the right, and 
entered the wrong apartment. The hurry with 
which she entered was not quite equal to that 
with which she retreated, and finding her own 
man and telling him the story, he laughed so 
outrageously as to get cured without any plas- 
ter at all. mortified was the lady, however, 
that she insisted on leaving the hotel the next 
morning, at an hour sufficiently early to avoid 
meeting the victim of her mistake. 
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A SPIDER AS ENGINEER. 
Some of the smaller insects are stronger in 
comparison than men, and others are quite as 
ingenious in mastering difficulties. A spider 
may do as hard work as the most skilful engi- 
neer. 


In 1830, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, a 
gentleman boasted to a friend that he could in- 
troduce to him an engineer of more wonderful 
skill than Robert Stephenson, who had just 
made himself famous by perfecting the railway 
locomotive. 

In fulfilment of the boast he brought out a 
glass tumbler containing a little scarlet-oolored 
spider, whose beauty, with its bright yellow nest 
on a sprig of laurustinus, had induced a young 
lady to pluck it from the bush where it was 
growing. When brought into the house, it was 
placed on the mantel-piece and secured by plac- 
ing a glass over it. 

In a very short time, this wonderful little en- 
gineer contrived to accomplish the herculean 
task of raising the sprig of laurustinus, a weight 
several hundred times greater than itself, to the 
upper part of the glass, and attaching it there 
so firmly that, after forty years, it is still sus- 
pended where it was hung by the spider. 

In the Bible we read, “The spider layeth hold 
with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces”; but 
in its glass prison there was nothing for it to lay 
hold of—no peg, or nail, or beam on which to 
fasten itsthreads., Yet, in a short time ‘he little 
insect had accomplished its task. 

It is believed that this kind of spider always 
deposits its nest upon trees, and never upon the 
ground; and this may account for its wonderful 
effort to raise the branch to the upper part of the 

lass. 
. It may still be seen, dead and dry, hanging by 
one of its threads from the top of its prison- 
house, with its little nest upon a leaf of the lau 
rustinus. 
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THE INFIDEL KING ANSWERED. 


Prince Charles of Hesse was dining one day 
with the infidel king of Prussia, who made no 
secret of his contempt for the Christian religion. 
The prince could not join in his conversation, 
but looked down, and preserved a complete si- 
lence, until the king turned to him with vivaci- 
ty, and said, “Tell me, my dear prince, do you 
believe in these things?” 

“Sire,” said the prince, in a firm tone, “I am 
not more sure of having the honor to see you, 
than I am that Jesus Christ suffered and died 
for us, as our Saviour, on the cross.” ey 

The king remained a moment buried in 
thought, and grasping the prince suddenly iy 
the right arm, and pressing it strongly, he said, 

“Well, my dear prince, you are the first man 
of spirit that I have found to believe in it.” 

The prince tried, in few words, to reiterate the 
certainty of his faith; and passing through the 
adjoining chamber the same afternoon, he says, 
“T found Gen. Tenenzien, who had heard what 
had passed ;—the greatest and strongest-minded 
man I ever knew; he put his hands on my 
shoulders, and covered me with a torrent of 
tears, saying,— 

“ ‘Now, God be praised, I have lived to see an 
honest man acknowledge Christ to the king’s 

‘ace.’ 

“The good old man overwhelmed me with c& 
resses. I cannot retrace those happy moments 
of my life without the greatest gratitude to God 
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for having vouchsafed to me the opportunity of 
confessing before the king my faith in Him and 
jn his Son.” 
STRAWBERRIES IN MINNESOTA. 

California does not-exhaust all the wonders of 
the West. Minnesota is jealous of her Pacific 
neighbor, and raises strawberries to compare 
with the big trees and vegetables that have be- 
come so famous. It would be hard to beat the 
following story : 


“The writer of this has seen scores of miles of 
country, a degree of latitude north of Fort Tot- 
ten, which was an almost continuous plantation 
of wild strawberries, growing, in many of the 
richer spaces, not on horizontal vines, but on 
pushes, many of them three and four feet high, 
on which the clusters of this delicious fruit at- 
tained a size rarely reached by the most assidu- 
ous cultivation. profuse was this native pro- 
duction of strawberries on what is called the 
Pembina Mountain, that the cart-wheels, crush- 
ing the strawberries as they revolved, were 
fairly red with this wild vintage of the plains, 
and left long crimson trails, as of blood, behind 
them. Wild strawberries are abundant in every 
part of the Red River Valley; but on the fertile 
plateau known as the Pembina Mountain, re- 
mote from every human settlement, they grow 
with a luxuriance which is simply astonishing, 
and, so far as we know, unrivalled. It is the 
only region where we ever met with the bush 
strawberry, and the plant seems there to take 
the upright form in the very pride of its exuber- 
ant fruitfulness, as if it disdained to creep along 
the earth with its scarlet crown of glory.” 


———————_~+oo——_———_ 
CURIOUS CASE. 
Among the little miracles scattered always 
among the great happenings of history, the fol- 
lowing is one to stick a pin through: 


The following-story is told of the siege of Par- 
is: A professor of music, who was obliged to 
abandon his house, in the hurry of departure 
left the unfinished score of a musical composi- 
tion behind. The war over, he returned with 
intense anxiety for the fate of the precious man- 
uscript, to find his house destroyed. Only one 
wall remained standing, but luckily, high up on 
its side could be seen the cupboard, with its key 
still projecting from the lock, in which were de- 
posited the valuable papers. A ladder was pro- 
cured, the impatient composer ascended and 
took out his treasure safe and sound. What 
was his astonishment to find it not only com- 
plete but completed, the composition brought to 
ahappy close, with a brief note of explanation 
ann “Koennemann, musician-in-chief of the 
Twenty-second Line Regiment.” 


The wonder of it, after all, is that a band- 
master should have found the time and felt the 
composure amid the turmoil of that terrible war 
tosit down and write music,—and on another’s 
score, too. Romance (even Dumas’) contains 
nothing superior to this neat piece of courteous 
pleasantry from an enemy. 

ee 
KICKED TO DEATH BY AN OSTRICH. 

Foreign missionaries are exposed to a good 
many fatalities, but few so singular as that de- 
scribed below : 


One of the most faithful and able of the col- 
ored assistant missionaries in our south African 
Mission, Michael Baalie, died recently from the 
effects of a blow from the foot of a tame ostrich. 
He was stationed at Twistwyk, near Gnadenthal. 
The manner of his death was curious. 

At a store in the neighborhood an ostrich was 
running about, which had conceived a dislike to 
Baalie, because he had refused to give it some 
bread which it had smelled in his pocket. As 
soon as it saw him, a few days after this occur- 
Tence, it at once ran towards him, and chased 
him into the house of a store-keeper. The store- 
keeper, who enjoyed the sport, told Baalie he 
was too timid, and that the ostrich would re- 
treat, if he marched boldly up to it, and in case 
it did not, that he could easily master it by seiz- 
ing it by the neck. 

daalie took a stick and went towards the bird, 
Which at once attacked him, and kicked him in 
theabdomen. He died a few days afterwards, 
very peacefully. Before he died he gathered his 
family about his bedside, and prayed earnestly 
in their behalf, for the congregation, and then 
for himself. 
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DON’T BEGIN. 


If tobacco chewers could only know before 
starting what they are coming to, they might be 
frightened out of the bad habit. The following 
— might startle the boldest lover of the 


Some arithmetician calculates that if a to- 
chewer consumes two inches of a plug a 

day for fifty years, he will chew in that period 
Sixty-four hundred and seventy-five feet, or 
of half a mile, an inch thick and two inches 
» Costing two thousand dollars. And eject- 

ing one pint of saliva per day for fifty years, the 
would swell into nearly twenty-three hun- 
——— almost enough 


gallons—a res 
to float the Great 
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Take a stick of phosphorus, and put it in a 
phial, not corked, and it will afford a 

t sufficient to discern any object in a room 
held near. The phial should be kept in a 
C no great current of air, 
will continue its luminous appearance for 
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For the Companion. 
DAISY IN THE COUNTRY. 


Daisy was a fortunate little girl,—her birthday 
came in June, just when the roses, buttercups 
and other daisies have theirs, and they were sure 
to come and rejoice with heron that day. 
Besides, she had a Grandmother Lawton, who 
lived on the tip-top peak of a range of hills, and 
being the best grandmother that ever was, she 
had let Daisy be born there, right among the 
buttercups and clover-blossoms. 

Every summer Daisy left the city and came to 
spend a few weeks with Grandma Lawton, and 
very happy weeks they were. 
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This year she was three years old on the 12th 
of June, and she arrived with her father on the 
9th—as tired a little Daisy as ever shut up her 
eyes at night-fall. 
Her father was with her, and he lifted her out 
of the stage which had brought them from the 
railroad station end set her down on Grandma 
Lawton’s door-steps just as the sun was setting. 
How glad Grandma Lawton was to see her! 
how she kissed her on her tired little eyes, that 
almost shut up before she could eat a bowl of 
bread and milk and two pieces of molasses gin- 
gerbread! 
But the next morning no two eyes in all Hill- 
bury were wider open than little Daisy’s, and 
just as the sun climbed over East-Ridge, she sat 
down to breakfast in a high chair. 
There may be just as nice milk-toast at other 
people’s grandma’s, but Daisy had never eaten 
it, nor seen such maple-sugar, nor such dough- 
nuts, nor such creamy milk, nor such a pretty 
cup to drink it from, as she had that morning. 
And you wouldn’t make her believe there ever 
was such another grandma as she’d got; and I 
should like to see any body try to make Grand- 
ma Lawton believe there ever was such a little 
girl as Daisy! Yes, indeed, I should! 
Daisy liked her father well enough in Boston, 
but now there were three moolly cows to look at, 
and five families of chickens to feed, and two 
kitties to play with, and she had just as soon 
he’d go back to Boston and leave her as not. 
She never thought of crying when he kissed her 
good-by and said,— 
“Now be the best little girl in all the town,” 
and got on top of the stage and rode away. She 
just pulled Grandma Lawton’s apron and said, 
“Now we'll do and feed the shickens; they’s 
dedful hungry, danma.” 
“Danma” gave her a basin full of pudding, 
and she sat down by the coops and fed the 
downy darlings till she was tired of it, dirtying 
her hands, and dress, and apron very much. 
“Danma, they don’t want no more—they 
doesn’t say ‘peep, peep,’ now.” 
But the kitties came to see her; one was a lit- 
tle gray and white one, and her name was Jump; 
the other was a Maltese, and her name was 
Beauty. Grandma put them both in her lap 
and told her to stroke them softly and hear them 
purr. But she choked their necks, and pulled 
their tails, and they put out the little claws that 
were shut up in their soft, velvety feet and 
scratched her. 
“Do way! do way! naughty, scratchy, bad 
old kitties! do way, I tell you!” and she threw 
them down, and they were as glad to scamper 
away as she was to have them. But she gave a 
great scream, that brought good Grandma Law- 
ton to see what was the matter. And it took a 
large piece of sponge-cake to comfort her little 
darling—but that did comfort her. 
Grandpa Lawton took her to walk that morn- 
ing. He had a large, brown hand, but it took 
Daisy’s little white one into it very gently. 
They did not walk on pavements, or gravelled 
walks, but down in the lot where the soft grass 
was like a green velvet c&rpet under her feet. 
She liked to feel it, she liked to see the butter- 
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then a pretty yellow-bird flew up into an apple 
tree and looked right down at her with his round 
black eyes, which made her laugh. 

They went down to the brook and saw spear- 
mint and blue flags growing, and a frog jumped 
into the brook. 

“What for did he do there, ganpa?”’ 

“For a bath; frogs are uncommonly fond of 
bathing.” 

“Does they dit cool in there? Does they dink 
the water? Does he wash hisself ?”’ These and 
a host of similar questions were on her tongue. 
Grandpa had come to see if any of the little 
speckled trout that lived in the brook under the 
alder bushes wished to take a ride, and he let 
down a long string tied to a pole, for their ex- 
press accommodation. But the little trout all 
said, “‘No, I thank you, sir.” 

So they walked back again, and grandpa 
picked a basketful of ripe, red strawberries that 
were hidden among the grass. 

“We must put up with strawberry short-cake 
for dinner,” he said. “I guess my little girl’s 
talking frightened away the trout.” 

“What made ’em?” said Daisy. 

“What made them afraid of you? O, they 
are not used to city folks; they have just plain 
country manners themsclves, and are very bash- 
ful, and don’t like to be stared at and have so 
many questions asked.” 

“Next time I'll teep just as still, danpa.” 
“Just as still as you can, darling, so you will; 
but I don’t know as you’ll be much help trout- 
fishing.” 

“What makes the dass all run away so?” she 
said, as the wind swept over the tall grass, bow- 
ing it low. 

“Tt’s the wind.” 

“What for does the wind make it run away 
and then come back again?” 

“Because it likes a good frolic with the grass.” 
“Does he?” 

“Sartain; he’s a funny chap, the wind is; 
sometimes he keeps as still as a mouse; then he 
scampers about the world as if he were crazy, 
shaking all the trees, and the flowers, and the 
windows and doors, as hard as ever he can; he 
runs out on to the ocean and kicks up big 
waves, and tosses the great ships up and down, 
doing all kinds of mischief.” 

‘“Dohe? What for, ganpa?”’ 

“Because he likes the fun.” 

Then he said, more soberly ,— 

“The good Father in heaven madé the wind, 
and taught him just what to do.” 

“Aint he naughty old wind, danpa?” 

“No, he’s the good wind, that brings us health, 
and does more good in the world—on the earth 
and on the water—than you or I can under- 
stand.” 2 

“T doesn’t tink so; J tink he’s naughty wind.” 
Leaving this an open question, Grandpa Law- 
ton said,— 

“Did you ever see a bossy-calf ?” 

“No, never, danpa.” 

“So I thought; come with me and I’ll show 
you the handsomest one in all Hillbury.”’ 

And leading her into another lot, where a lit- 
tle pasture was fenced off, they saw a pretty red 
and white calf lying under a tree. 





Grandpa stroked and petted him, but Daisy 


was afraid of him. He had great black eyes, 
and when he got up, his legs were very long, 
and he cried very loud in an unknown tongue, 
which Grandpa Lawton called, “blarting.” 

After much coaxing, Daisy was persuaded to 
give bossy some grass; but she stood a good 
ways off, and ran away and hid behind grandpa 
as soon as he had taken it in his big mouth. 

When it was dinner time the strawberry short 
cake was “‘the bestest cake” Daisy had ever tast- 
ed; and she ate so much Grandma Lawton was 
afraid she would be sick, but she wasn’t. After 
dinner, Rosa Lee and Emma Gray came to play 
with her, and a beautiful time they had out on 
the soft green grass under the cool maple trees. 





cups and dalsies nod their heads at her; and 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in can but not in try. 

My second is in pan but not in fry. 
My third is in knot but not in twist. 
My fourth is in hand but not in fist. 
My Ji/th is in day but not in night. 
My sixth is in way but notin right. 
My whole is a country not very near. 
But new yeu will guess it I very much “"— 


LARA, 
2. 
WORD SQUARE, 
To partake. 
Consumed. 
number. W. H. 0, 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 1, 2, 10, 6 is used by farmers in summer. 
My 5, 9, 10, 11 is a body of water. 

My 8, 6, 3 is used in catching fish. 

My 7, 2, 4 is a verb. 


My whole is a dangerous reptile. H. A. W. 





A good rule for all. KE. L. Oy 
5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A throng. 
Emblem of peace. 
God of war. 


The dunce’s reward. 

An ill-fated steamer. 

An English poctess. 

7. Caused by joy and sorrow. 

The jinals give the extremity of grief, the initialé 
give its balm. N. 
6. 


CHARADE, 


To gain admittance to my jirst 
Men use the midnight flame; 

For only those who persevere 
Can hope to e’er reach fame. 


POP Soper 


Of my second there’s enough 
Upon this earthly sphere, 

That all might live in peacefulness, 
And not be crowded here. 


My whole is oft the scene of strife, 
To miseries great gives birth; 

If you would lead a peaceful life, 
ten shun its joyless mirth, 


7. 
BLANKS, 


(Fill the blanks with the same word transposed.) 
Among other —— —— we were told of a schoolboy 
who tried to —— some —, but lost his hat and — 
instead. The —— he could have expected. 

Luu D. 


Conundrums. 


Why do you suppose the letter E to be a glutton? 
Because he changes fasts into feasts, is oe | the 
first to commence eating, and is always last at the 
table. 

Why is the camel the most irascible animal in the 
world? Because he always has his back up. 

When is aman over head and earsin debt? When 
he has not paid for his wig. 

Which is the most appropriate drink for fops? 
Spruce. 

When is a theatrical manager like an astronomer? 
When he discovers a new ‘‘star.’’ 

Why are young ladies so partial to sunset and twi-, 
light? Because they are daughters of Eve. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Over, Vale, Ella, Reap. 

Rome, Oded, Mene, Eden. 

Oak, Peach, Maple, Plum. 
“Barking dogs seldom bite.” 
“Lost time is never found again,’ 
DICKENS, 

Penance, Anna, Insects, Nile. 


SIM 90Ne 








A poe is counted mad when he won’t take; 








something to drink, and a man when he takes 
too much. 
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ARNOTTO, OR CHEESE-YELLOW. 


Probably our young city readers have never 
seen, and we do not know if many of our boys 
and girls in the country have ever seen, the 
queer lumps of ‘‘orange-colored chalk’”’ kept ina 
cloth, which old dairy-women use (or once used) 
to yellow their cheese and butter with, when not 
quite rich-looking enough for market. The 
name of this substance is “arnotto” or “anotta,”’ 
—we have heard ignorant grandams pronounce 
it “anter’—and it is called in botany “Biza 
Orellana” — Alarming stories have been told 
about its poisoning qualities, and what it is 
made of, &c.; but these are all bugbears. It is 
a harmless vegetable, and seems to grow some- 
what like the castor-oil bean, in oval pods, or 
burrs. 


Coloring cheese with arnotto is a very old 
practice among English as well as our own dai- 
rymen. The addition of some foreign substance 
to cheese or butter, for the sole puree of pro- 
ducing a particular color, may be objectionable, 
but not half so much so as the want of it, with- 
out the application. The looks of a thing have 
much to do with its popularity, as well as affect- 
ing the taste of the consumer, although no one 
will pretend to say there is any flavor in mere 
color, It is true that arnotto possesses a flavor, 
but scarcely strong cnough to be perceptible 
when used in such small quantities as it is in 
coloring cheese. 

The appearance of a dish certainly has some- 
thing to do in creating, or preserving, a relish 
therefor, and we think no one should find fault 
with its attractive color, provided nu injurious 
substance has been introduced to produce it. Of 
course, we prefer good yellow cheese and butter 
without the addition of foreign substances, pro- 
vided we can always get it. And, while we are 
not advocating the use or disuse of coloring ma- 
terial, we believe that if they are to be, the least 
objectionable should be selected for the purpose. 
Pure arnotto is, without doubt, the most harm- 
less of all that have been tried, although we 
must admit that adulteration of this article is 
extensively practised. This most serious objec- 
tion to its use is about being removed, as certain 
pete. among which Mr. G. De Cordova, of 

vew York, is probably the most prominent, are 
importing the Bixa seed and preparing arnotto 
directly therefrom. 


WHAT IS ARNOTTO? 

The Bixa Orellana is a small, evergreen tree 
growing ten to fifteen feet high. It is a native 
of the West Indices and other parts of tropical 
America. The leaves are heart-shaped, smooth 
and shining. Flowers in a tapering panicle, 
pale pink. Capsule two valved, prickly on the 
outside, seeds small, angular, covered with an 
orange waxen pulp or pellicle. The latter is the 
substance to which the name of anotta or ar- 
notto has been given. The arnottois separated 
from the seed by different processes, such as 
washing, steaming, fermentation, &c., &c. A 
cluster of the seed pods (capsules) and seed is 
shown of natural size in the accompanying il- 
lustration. 





12 
WHO CAN DOUBT IT? 


Mother Babbit told mo that she heard Har- 
per’s wife say, that John Harris’ wife told her, 
that Granny Bates heard the widow Bashman 
say, that Capt. Webb’s wife thought Col. Hol- 
man’s wife believed, that old Mrs, Lamb reck- 


oned that Samuel Durham’s wife had_ told 
Spaulding’s wife, that she heard John Orvis’ 
wife say that her mother told her, old Miss 
Jenks heard Aunt Fanny Cook say that it was a 
matter of fact. Now who can doubt it? 








A MOTHER’S LOVE, 

A mother’s love makes her not only bold to 
face danger, but also ingenious in contriving 
ways to save her children in great peril. Here 
is a good illustration from the Knoxville Herald: 


Mrs. Moore, wife of Col. W. A. Moore, living 
near Leadvale, Jefferson county, was at home 
alone last Friday, when a negro woman came 
running into the house with the information 
that Mrs. Moore’s little son, three years old, had 
fallen down the well. Mrs. Moore ran to the 
well and looked down into it just in time to see 
her child disappear under the water. Notaman 
was about the house, her husband being off 
about a quarter of a mile, but, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the brave lady grasped the 
well-rope and went down twenty-four fect to the 
surface of the water, and grappled in its depths, 
with her feet, forthe child. She found him, and 
drew him, with her feet, to the top of the water, 
then, holding on to the rope with one hand, and 
placing her feet in crevices of rock wall, she 
worked and labored with her babe till he re- 
vived and her husband came to her rescue. 


EE —— 


WHY BiRDS ARE FOUND DEAD UN- 
DER TELEGRAPH WIRES, 


Prof. Listing, of Gottingen, in an article on 
certain optical phenomena, explains why birds 
are so often found dead under telegraph wires. 
It is not, as is popularly believed, that they 
were killed by a passing current while perched 
on the wires, but because their eyes, being in 
the same horizontal plane, they cannot calculate 
their distance from the wires, and are conse- 

uently killed by flying against them. It is to 
this same fact—the horizontal plane—that the 
difficulty of distinzuishing the edges of the steps 
occurs while going down stairs, and of clearly 
calculating the distance from one to another. 


——_@—_— 
“PRITHEE” AND “MARRY.” 


The origin of some old-fashioned words is 
sometimes curious. Take, for instance, such 
words as “prithee” and “marry,” both terms of 
asseveration. ‘Prithee” is plainly a corruption 
of “I pray thee.” ‘Marry” was originally, in 
Popish times, a mode of swearing by the Virgin 

ary. So, also, ““marrow-bones” forthe knees. 
“T’ll bring him down upon his ‘marrow-bones’ ”’ 
—that is, “I’ll make him bend his knee as he 
does to the Virgin Mary.” 


poe eee eee 
PLAY A PASTIME---NOT A BUSINESS, 
Let amusements fill up the chinks of your ex- 


istence, not the great spaces thereof. Let your | 


pleasures be taken as Danicl took his prayer, 
with his windows open—pleasures which need 
not cause a single blush on an inzenuouscheek. 

“That which must be concealed is near allied 
to sin.” Heed the quality of your joy. <A sin- 
gle rose is a fairer ornament than a whole 
stack of straw.— Theodore Parker. 

——_>___—__- 
HOW TO TALK TO THE POOR, 


Dr. Deems, in his address at the funeral of 
Alice Cary, told how she spent some of the in- 
tervals of her terrible sufferings in making a 
cap, to please a poor old woman. One of the 
most touching tributes to the deceased poet fell 
from the lips of the same old woman, who, as 
she looked up from a tearful contemplation of 
her friend’s remains, exclaimed, with a sigh, 
“Ah! she knew how to talk to the poor!’ 


oe an 
STEAMBOAT EXCURSIONS TO PLY- 
MOUTH. 

The steamer Escort has made several excur- 
sions from this city to Plymouth, with large 
numbers of people who wished to enjoy views of 
our harbor, an ocean sail, and a visit to locali- 
ties honored by association with the Pilgrims. 
These trips are to be continued once a fortnight 
through the warm season. The price is very 
reasonable, (only one dollar,) and taking into ac- 
count the hearty endeavors of the managers to 
make the trips socially pleasant, we know of no 
way that a day for recreation can be spent more 
agreeably, and in many respects more profitably. 


en a 





“Jonn, I saw your cousin Isaac a few weeks 
ago, and he had just received a terrible fall 
which cut a most horrible gash in his arm.” 

“Ah, poor fellow; what did he fall on?” 

“Well, really, I forget now, but it rather 
strikes me he fell on Tuesday morning.” 


Overprarp.—An Irishman having jumped 
into the water to save a man from drowning, 
upon receiving a quarter from the person as a 
reward for the service, looked first at the money 
and then at him, and at last exclaimed, “I’m 
overpaid for the job.” 


A BARRISTER blind of one eye, pleading with 
his spectacles on, said, “Gentlemen, in my ar- 
gument I will use nothing but what is necessa- 
ry.” “Then take one of the glasses out of your 
spectacles,’ whispered a wag to him. 


“Wert, Joun, I am going East; what shall 
I tell your folks?” “O, nothing; only if they 
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steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the Capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 25 -tf 


WE HAVE no hesitation in recommending to our 
readers Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a 
sure cure for dandruff, and to restore the natural color of 
the hair. 37—1t 


R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 
man fa es | and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5ist Street, New York. WIil 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2lst, 1871. 

full information send for catalogue. 35— 


OYS’ HATS, in the best styles, are still offered for 

sale by JACKSON & CO.,59 Tremont St. One of the 
best assortments of UMBRELLAs in the city, Silk and 
Alpaca, may be found at JACKSON & CO.’S, 59 Tre- 
mont St, Call and see for yourselves. 37—It 


ONESTY is the best policy in medicine as well as 

in other things yer’s Sarsaparilla is a gen- 
uine preparation of that unequalled spring medicine and 
blood purifier decidedly superior to the poor imitations 
heretofore in the market. Trial proves it. 37—2t 


YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 
Beats the world all holler; 
Except his donble E e, 


37—1t COLBY BROS. & CO., 503 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE Try samples of our great 8-page, $1.00, 
illustrated weekly—30 years established. 
Fine steel engravings free to subscribers. Agents make 
&5 a day. Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me. 37—13t 


“DE CARPENTER’S SYSTEM FOR CA- 
TARR” invariably cures. Sent by mail. De- 
scriptive circular containing unquestionabie references 
sent free. No exhorbitant fees. S8ce Dr. C.’s cures in 
ee os 12, 1871. Address W. H. CARPEN- 
TER, M. D., 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 37—It 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces for 12 pho- 
tographs ard a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send se fur sample or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & CO., P.O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 37—3t 
 AGICIANS EXPOSE.—How to eat fire. Cut off 
anose. Burn a handkerchief and restore it whole. 
Laughable hat trick, Japanese fly trick. How to make 
the Magic Ball, and other valuable information in magical 
arts. Allare easily done. Sent for 25cents. Address E. 
HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass, 36 -2t 


VERY TEACBER should have in the school- 

room one of Colby’s Dollar Steam Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam —— to a nicety—interesting, In- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COLBY BROs, & CO., 503 Broadway, N.Y. — 37-1t 


VERY BOY should subscribe to Happy Hours. 

It tells how to make all kinds of Toys, Steam En- 
gines, Telegraphs, Boats, etc., ete. Only 25 cents a year. 
Specimen copics and Premium List five cents. All who 
send their subscriptions for 1872 at once will receive the 
numbers for October, November and December, 1871, 
Free. Address Happy Hours Compang, 23 Ann 
Street, New York. —eow2t 


THE 
E, P. Byder's : Only Perfect 


ay DOLLAR 
uf ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fiy Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro’s & Co., 
608 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE. 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU 
One Hundred Dollars, 


If, by following the directions we send, you do not Make 
Ten Dollars a Day. Directions and Ample Means 
with which to do it sent for only Twenty-jive Cents. 
No more capital or expense required. “ Men and 
Vomen, BOYS AND GIRLS, Now is Your Chance! 
Address, ADAMS & Co., PUBLISHERS, 25 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 35—eop2t 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. | 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth, Price only §1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSCITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
Mass., ot Dr. W. H. PARK 

36—t 





ER, the Assistant Physician, 





DR. 8. 8. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Diseases, which each 
person can prepare, 

Send your dircetion to DR. 8. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 23—ly 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.""—Boston Evening Traveller. 
~ eaten is the best.”— American Agriculturist. 





Agents} Read This! 
\ 





JE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
830 per week and expenses, or allow a large 





say any thing about whiskers, just tcll them I’ve 











got some.” 


&C " 
p courses of study; Ladics’ Collegiate, College Pee 
perstory, Scientific, Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dec, 1B 

871, and April 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa. 
tion to either Principal at New London, N.HL, or Rev, G 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. I. 3 


(STEAM REFINED.) 

lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soa; 
same time. For Sale by Harness Makers 
Grocers, and Druggistseverywhere. Mann: 


factured by 
G. F. WUITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass, 


HE VERY BEST CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
7 JUST READY — K 


THE SACRED CROWN: 


A collection of new Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences 
Motets and Chants, ; 
For Public and Private Worship. 
Togeteer with a Complete and Practical System of Ele 
mentary Instruction, written expressly for this work; a 
large collection of four-part Songs, Glees and Choruses for 

Singing Schools and Musical Conventions 

By B. F. Hodges, 

The well-known Author and Conductor; Associate Editor 

of the very successful work, “Jubilant Voices,” 

And G. W. Foster, 

One of our most popular New England Teachers, 
Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

The authors have spent two years in writing, arran ing 

and selecting for this work, which, in addition to their 

best efforts, has a larger number, a greater variety, anda 

better selection of contributions than any previous Music 

Book of a similar character has produced. We have large 

orders already for it, Orders will be answered in tum, 

and special terms made to Teachers and Choristers. Spec- 

imen copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1. 

*37-4t LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 

ee dni tae: athe ‘ 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. | 





35—12t 





It Does Good Work. 


THE 


mw OV 2h TF 


JOB PRESS. 





Three Sizes are Made, 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what yoa 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, Mlustrated circulars, with 
numerous testimonials, and specimens of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cuts, 
etc.. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite 
eeler 7 Wilson, 
" na 
Owe: dmerican, &e., &ey 
Sold for small installments, as low as &5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu- 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK, 
8 to Engley, Rice & Peck) 
. ae 3 Washington, cor. ‘West St 


28— 





9—ly 


| 2TNA 


AS IMPROVED IN 
18°71 
Excels all Others. 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
[™ Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teoP 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advar 
tages superior to any similar institution at lowest rates. 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 
Wednesday and eae Stemecne Classes 
for Chil mn. 
Circulars containing full information mailed free upea 


SEWING 
*“SANIHOVIN 








commission, to sell our new and won:lerful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


13-6m 


application to g. TOURJLE, Director 
*31—6t 
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